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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 








An imceresting and mistoric Cnair originally used at Balmoral 
Castle as Queen Victoria's Audience Chair. The Royal Arms 
are finely carved on the top rail. 





An interesting and unusual Antique Queen Anne Walnut double 

Corner Cupboard with mirror door above and panelled door 

enclosing drawers below. Width 27 inches, extreme height 
6 feet 5 inches. 


An important pair of Antique Celestial and Terrestrial Globes on original 
stands. Extreme height 49 inches, diameter of globes 21 inches. 








An Antique Queen Anne Walnut Writing Bureau with finely fitted interior. An unusual Antique Chippendale Mahogany Dressing Glass of 
Length 37 inches, extreme height 40 inches. fine quality. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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We are exhibiting at 


THE 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
STAND No. 50 











Set of three Tea Caddies. 

42” x 2]”, oblong plain, reeded 
mounts, engraved contemporary 
crest and motto. Fitted in ivory 
covered case with black engraved 


scenes, silver handle and with key. 


George Ill—1805 
Thomas Holland 
Base marked WATSON FECIT, 
STRAND, LONDON 


Many years experience and 
judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & CO. 
to maintain one of the 
most interesting stocks of 
antique silver, jewellery 
and clocks in London. 

Here at ‘112’ there is 
much to attract the 
connoisseur. Visitors are 


always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON -: W.1 ; TELEPHONE: 





REGENT 3021 














CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


59 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established 1889 (Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Tel.: Welbeck 8664 


Antique Furniture 


Fine 
China, Miniatures, Silver, 


Jewellery 


Needlework & Bric-a-bac 


e« + 
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Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Stand No. 22 





Fine antique 18th Century model of a 90 gun ship with mounted horseman figurehead. 
(Probably made by a sailor or dockyard carpenter). Size 4 ft. 3 in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. (overall). 




















WILDENSTEIN 


Paintings and Drawings 


Italian Primitives 
French 18th Century 
French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 
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A very fine carved wood, gilt and gesso Georgian mirror with basket of fruit decoration. 


Pair of antique bronze urns, circa 1800. 


An Adam table with marble top, carved wood and gilt frieze, with ram's head in centre. 


7 
Founded T ) Telephone 
1668 — MAYfair 5922 


4, AUDLEY SQUARE, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. W.I 





Established decorators and furniture makers in the time of Charles II. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction 


FROM THE CHATSWORTH COLLECTION 


On Thursday, June 26th 


On Wednesday, June 25th 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER WORKS OF ART AND BRONZES 


All of these four 
sales on view 


from Monday, Fune 23rd 


Plain Catalogues 
of each sale 


6d. each, post free 





One of a set of four wine-coolers, 124 in. high, A bronze candlestick or lamp, by Andrea Riccio, 
by Robert Garrard, 1824. Brescia, first half of the 16th century. 
Illustrated Catalogues (18 plates), 95. 6d. post free. Illustrated Catalogues (15 plates) 7s. 6d. post free. 


On Monday, June 30th 


On Friday, June 27th IMPORTANT PRINTED BOOKS 


IMPORTANT PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 





Chaucer, Troylus and Cresyde, 
: ; Wynkyn de Worde, 1517. 
" “eo . , — ._ wal > b> , 
A River rr by Salvator Rosa—478 in. by en Illustrated Catalogues (14 plates), 
Illustrated Catalogues (12 plates) 65. 6d. post free. 75. 6d. post free. 





CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction 


FROM THE CHATSWORTH COLLECTION 


On Tuesday, July Ist 


Two Very Rare and Important Famille Noire Vases 





Chinese Vase — K'ang Hsi — 163 ins. high. 


On view from Monday, June 23rd 


Illustrated Catalogues (11 plates) 6/- post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. each, post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 








SOTHEBY & CO 


ESTABLISHED 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 25th June, of 


FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
FROM THE COOK COLLECTION 


Sold by Order of SIR FRANCIS COOK, Bt., and the Trustees of the Cook Collection. 





Workshop cf SANDRO BOTTICELLI 


Pentecost 


Panel 822 x 914 in 
Illustrated Catalogue (18 plates) 5/-d. 


Plain Catalogue 3d. post free. 


34-5 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
Telephone : HYDe Park 6545 Telegrams : ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 
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SOTHEBY & CO 


ESTABLISHED 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 2nd July, of 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTER PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
AND WORKS OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 


the property of 
MRS. MAUD BARCHARD, LT.-COL. H. BOYD ROCHFORT, 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT EDNAM and other owners. 








SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS 
The Meeting of Abraham and Melchisedech 


Panel 25% x 324 in. 





Illustrated Catalogue (20 plates) 10/-d. 
Plain Catalogue 3d., post free. 


34-5 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


Telephone : HYDe Park 6545 Telegrams ; ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 
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Arruur Cxuurcunt Lr. 


Antique Glass Specialists 


BALUSTER GLASSES 
Left to Right: 
GOBLET, 78 in. HIGH. THE STEM 
AN INVERTED BALUSTER (WITH 
TEAR) AND KNOP AT _ BASE, 
FOLDED FOOT. c. 1700 


AN IMPORTANT GOBLET, 10 in. 
HIGH. THE STEM AN ACORN 
(WITH TEAR) OVER KNOP, DOMED 
AND FOLDED FOOT. A FINE AND 
RARE GLASS. c. 1710. 
GOBLET, 74 in. HIGH. THE STEM 
AN INVERTED BALUSTER (WITH 
LARGE TEAR), FOLDED FOOT. 

c. 1700. 


GLASS NOTES: NOS. 6-16 ARE STILL AVAILABLE, 5/6d. EACH, POST FREE 


(A useful publication invaluable to Collectors of Antique Glasses) 


22—32 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
(PAD. 0154) 

















LEGER GALLERIES 


EST. 1892 (Jj. LEGER & SON) HYDE PARK 2679 
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OIL PAINTING BY 


JEAN PILLEMENT 
(1728-1808 ) 


Signed 
Canvas, 27} x 344 
Collections 


Marquis of Breadalbane 
Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Cotterell, Br. 


Exhibited at 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Grosvenor House, W.1 
STAND No. 24 


We desire to 
purchase paintings, 
water-colours 

by old & modern 
masters 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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NICOLAS DE LARGILLIERE (1656-1746) Canvas: 254 x 32 inches (643 x 81 cms.) 


H. TERRY-ENGELL 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Trafalgar 2606 Telegrams: Artengel, London 
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A GEORGIAN Diamond Spray and a Pair of 
Diamond Earrings. 


We are exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane 


Stand No. 23 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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A CHARLES II parcel-gilt Porringer and Cover. 
Height 74 in. Weight 45 ozs. 3 dwts. 
Circa 1680 


We are exhibiting at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane 


Stand No. 23 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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- “a 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
63 ike 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 4197 Antique Dealers’ Fair. Stand No. 32 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS 
NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 








A finely woven Aubusson rug of excellent texture on sky blue field surrounded by an ivory 
floral border. French Ist half of 19th Century. Size 9 ft. 7 in. x 5 ft. 8 in. 

















G. M. LOTINGA 


LTD 


Fine examples of the Barbizon Painters 


and their Contemporaries 


Cables - 57, NEW BOND STREET 
Bonstree London LONDON, W.1 Mayfair 3952 


Telephone : 


Sole Agents for flower paintings by Harold Clayton 
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Ruins with Figures. 30 x 25 in. 
HUBERT ROBERT 
(Signed and dated) 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY wn. 
OLD MASTERS 


26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables: Norfishart, London 
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Ground Floor of the Exhibition Hall 


An “Invitation is cordially extended to all lovers of 


Tapestries, Aubussons, Fine Needleworks and Antique Carpets to 


spend a few hours browsing around our Exhibition Hall. There is 
one big advantage to the Perez Collection—you don't have to go 


away envying the owners ; any of the exhibits may be purchased. 


THE House of PEREZ 


Exhibition Hall 


112 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Head Office and Showrooms; 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD 


Telephones : KEN 9878 and 9774 
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and at 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
FRINTON-on-SEA 
AMSTERDAM 
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and European 


Carpets and Rugs 





Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 


Needleworks 


Antique Ghiordiz Prayer Rug from Asia Minor. 
Size 5 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 3 in 








HE FIOUSE (OF PEREZ 


and 





“i oF: és GLASGOW 
Nea 162-168 wh. Neale az ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BRISTOL 
xt 7t 112 BROMPTON ROAI MANCHESTER 


Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 


























The three undermentioned auctioneers— 
working in association at Blenstock House 
—offer a really comprehensive service for 
the sale and valuation of antique and 
modern furniture, objets d’art and other 
useful and decorative items of all kinds. 


Brochure, sample catalogues and entry form 
will be gladly sent on application. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(Established 1796) 


for Furniture, Pictures, Books, Jewellery, 
Carpets, Photographic and Scientific 
Apparatus, etc. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


LTD. 
(Established 1794) 


for Ceramics, Violins and other Musical 
Instruments, Stamps, Silver and 
Plated Ware. 


GLENDINING & CO. LTD. 


(Established 1900) 


for Coins, Medals, Oriental Works of Art, 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian Antiquities. 


All now have their Salerooms and Offices at : 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7, Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1 


MAYfair 2424 (8 lines) 


Leicester Galleries 


Leicester Square, London 


Camille Pissarro 


A collection of Drawings 


Keith Vaughan 


New Pictures 


Terry Frost 


Recent Paintings 





Opening June 6th Closing June 26th 





























FAMOUS FOR ARMS & ARMOUR 


CASED PAIR 
MUZZLE LOADING 
DUELLING PISTOLS 

BY RIGBY OF DUBLIN 
£85 


OTHER PAIRS OF 
FLINTLOCK AND 


PERCUSSION PISTOLS 
from £28 pair 


P. C. L. GERMAN 


125 EDGWARE ROAD 
MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone : PADdington 9342 Established 1928 
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Limited 


MM/S 
NOOK AC 


r 
’ 


335 FULHAM ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.10 


TELEPHONE: FLAXMAN 9431 
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PONTREMOLI 


LIMITED 


English needlework carpet. Size 12 ft. x 7 ft. with ground colour of pale 
yellow The design in soft blues and grcens. Border in golden brown 


We have many other needlework carpets 
and rugs of various designs and sizes 


Expert Carpet and Tapestry 
Restorers and Cleaners 


Il SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON. W.2. Telephone: PAD 6664 








M. HAKIM 


Have for sale a fine 
collection of Antique 
Jewellery, Gold Snuff 
Boxes and Mechanical 
Watches 


We are also most 
anxious to purchase any 
of the above in single 
pieces or as a Collection. 


Stand No. 52 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


ae 
33 Cranbourn St., London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5177 























ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 
I BELMONT STREE 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAN 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


TELEPHONE: 20739. CABLES & TELEGRAMS: DECOR, ABERDEEN 


Helena van Rosant, 
Huysvr van 
Frans Both 

1559 
Aetat 38 
Canvas 234 x 29 in. 
School of Utrecht 
(Finely executed) 


Glaczow Address : Edinburgh Address : 
276 WOODLANDS ROAD 515 LAWNMARKET 
(WES 4832) (CAL 7617) 

















ROGERS 


CHAPMAN & THOMAS 


125 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington | 


S.W.7 


¢ 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES 
Wednesday & Thursday 
at 10.30 a.m. 


including 
Frequent Specialized Sales 
of 


JEWELLERY 
SILVER, PORCELAIN, PICTURES 
& CARPETS 


On View Two Days Prior to Sale 


Entry Forms and Terms for Sale of Goods 


on application 
FREmantie 


2364 
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CHARLES Ii SUPERB ENGLISH 
STUMP WORK MIRROR OF 
THE MID-17th CENTURY 
c. 1665 A.D. 


FINELY WORKED AND BEAUTIFULLY STUMPED IN 
YELLOWS — GREENS — BLUES — ETC. 
Size 29 ins. high x 24 ins. wide 
Mint Condition 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


(Members British Antique Dealers’ Assoc, Ltd.) 


38 JERMYN STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Antique Dealers’ Fair : Stand No. 92 














DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 








CONSTANTIN GUYS, 1802-1892 
Girl with opera glasses 
Pencil, pen and ink on white paper 4% x 43 in 
Coll, Dr. T. C. Girtin; Mrs. E. K. Sutton 
Ex. Marlborough Gallery, 1956. Constantin Guys 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 
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BRONZE, Venetian, Early I7th Century with Original Bronze Socles. Height !03} in. 


ALFRED SPERO 


ART EXPERT 


4 PARK MANSIONS ARCADE, 
Tel: KNI 4806 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Antique Dealers’ Fair : Stand No. 20 























W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery & Porcelain 





Fine Dr. Wall Worcester Plate 8 in. diameter, 
marked with an open crescent. 


also 37 STONEGATE Est. 1829 
3 Crown Place , , Members 
Harrogate y ORK B.A.D.A. Lid. 
Tel : 4467 Tel : 23864 














HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour, W. E, Peck, F.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
































QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Cable Address : ‘Needinc’ Chester Telephone : Chester 22836 and 23632 


Set of FOUR 19th Century STUCCO 
Gilt Mirrors 
also Set of FOUR Three Light Sconces 
Size 60 in. x 29 in. on-suite 





Pair of FINE 18th Century Side Tables 
45 in. x 20 in. x 33 in. High 
Lovely Faded Colour 


—— . 
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JOHN HILL 


12, SAVILLE ROW 35, SADLER STREET 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE DURHAM 
TEL. 26702 TEL. 4072 








WOODWORM 


Eradicate the dangerous pests 





with ONE application of 


WYKANMOL 


Write for free I:terature on woodworm and dry rot to: 


RICHARDSON & STARLING LID. 


The Timber Decay Advice Bureau 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION Dept. A, 6, Southampton Place,W.C.1. Head Office: Hyde St., Winchester 





A FINE 18TH CENTURY CARVED PINE CHIMNEY PIECE 


























Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 





9 Shechend Market 4 Antique Diamond Spray Brooch 
London, W.1 pe 
Grosvenor 3585 BENTLEY & CO. 


Collection of the finest Antique Jewe!s and 
jewelled Objects of Art on permanent exhibition 


65 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 0651 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD.) 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European 
Carpets and Rugs, 


Tapestries and Needlework 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
STAND No. 60 


A fine English needlework carpet, floral 
bouquets in pastel colours within cream 
ground octagonal medallions. Size 15 ft. 
x 7 ft. 6 in. 





ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE : REGENT 4951 TELEGRAMS : VIARTLERIE. PICCY. LONDON 
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FINE 


OLD PRINTS 


ERNEST G. BARNARD 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


I, CROWN PLACE 
HARROGATE 


TEL.: HARROGATE 3190 and 5466 








A Merning Ride 


HEYWOOD HARDY 
Oil on Panel 15 x 22 in. 


OLD AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


GEOFFREY GLYNN 


1168 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


Telephone KENsington 2175 Telegrams Glynprint, London 


Cables Glynprint, Southkens., London 

















H. M. SIDNEY @ 


Antiques and Works of Art 





SURTEES HOUSE, 41, 
NEWCASTLE upon 


Er, ro 


SANDHILL 
TYNE, 1 


CLOSE 1 P.M. SATURDAY 





>, 
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FINE GOODS OF 
ALL PERIODS 
IN A 
17TH CENTURY 
SETTING 





I sell 95% of my 
goods to the Trade, 
but always welcome 
the Private buyer. 


A portion of one of my showrooms. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS “ANTIQUES” NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
TELEPHONE NEWCASTLE 2-2921 PRIVATE 81-2134 

















Carica 


By Appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Picture Frame Makers 


Chap WAH Bu lees 


f Lh tscea/) ne 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


241 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA 
London, S.W.3 


Works and Studio, 245a Kings Road 


PICTURE RESTORATION 
CARVING AND GILDING 
FRAME MAKING 


Telephone : FLAXMAN 0674 


Telegrams : 


FRAMABLE, SOUTHKENS, LONDON 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 





‘e i) ° : 
By Appointment Ze By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth to Her Late Majesty 
the Queen Mother Queen Mary 


LTD 
33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





A SET OF Four OvAL WAITERS AND AN OVAL SALVER 
By John Crouch and Thomas Hannam. London, 1784. 


For a similar set of Waiters see The Queen's Silver by A. G. Grimwade, Plate 32. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair. Stand No. 30 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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CHESSMEN © « e e Of every kind 


ANTIQUE 
UNUSUAL 


or just ordinary 


Backgammon 
Boards & Men 


of most kinds 





Repairs of all kinds 


ALEX HAMMOND (himself) 


33a CHEYNE WALK 


CHELSEA, S.W.3 
FLAxman 0545 


Bring me your chessmen 








RANDOLPH 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 











A Flight Barr & Barr Wéercester part dessert service, apple green 

border with named flowers in natural colours. Comprising 10 plates, 

2 sucriers and covers, 1 ice pail, 4 shell dishes, 1 oval dish, 
1 square dish and 1 fruit bowl. In mint state. 


Antique Dealers’ Fair STAND No, 37 


41 HIGH STREET 


BALDOCK, HERTS 


TELEPHONE : BALDOCK 3344 



































LEONARD SPERO 


RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE 











A group of fine Limoges enamels of the 17th century : 
Centre : St. Francis, signed on the back ‘“‘Noailher a Limoges’’. 
Left hand side: St. Ignatius Loyola, probably by Noailher. 
Right hand side : Christ, signed in the corner IL for Jean Laudin. 


188 WALTON STREET 
LONDON, S.W.3 


TELEPHONE KENSINGTON 0787 























Exhibition of Paintings 
by 
RENE SEYSSAUD 


and 





Young French Painters 


of promise 


Fune 9th — 28th 


GALERIE 
PIERRE MONTAL 


14, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Chinese unglazed pottery figure of kneeling lady, dark grey clay with traces 
of coloured pigment 144 in. high. Wei dynasty. 386-557 A.p. 





Barlin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON Y 


Antique furniture, 
Chinese and European 
W orks of Art 


Exhibition of 
T’ang and Pre-T’ang 
Wares of China 
June 9th to 21st 


111-112 Mount Strcet 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone : Grosvenor 2858 Cables : BARGRO, London 




















ODILON REDON 


MASTER OF BLACK AND WHITE 


EXHIBITION 
JUNE 1958 


STEPHEN HIGGINS 


PARIS 


29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE (Third Floor) 
Tel: ANJ. 29-10 & ANJ. 15-65 
TELEGRAMS: PORTFOLIO, PARIS 
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TABLEAUX MODERNES 


par 


ANDRE, ATLAN, MARIA’ BLANCHARD, BOMBOIS, BOUDIN, 
BRIANCHON, BUFFET, CAMOIN, CASSATT, CEZANNE, CHAGALL, 
COROT, CROSS, DEGAS, DELACROIX, DESNOYER, de DREUX, 
DUFRESNE, RAOUL DUFFY, ERNST, FANTIN LATOUR, FORAIN, 
FRIESZ, GAUGUIN, GERICAULT, GERNEZ, GOERG, GUILLAUMIN, 
HARPIGNIES, JONGKIND, LAPRADE, MARIE-LAURENCIN, LEBOURG, 
LOISEAU, LORJOU, LURCAT, MAILLOL, MARCHAL, MARCHAND, 
MARCOUSSIS, MARQUET. METZINGER, MONET, MONTICELLI, 
MORISOT, PASCIN, PICASSO, PISSARRO, POLIAKOFF, PUVIS DE 
CHAVANNES, RAFFAELLI, REDON, RENOIR, ROUAULT, SEGUIN, 
SEURAT, SIGNAC, SISLEY, UTRILLO, VALADON, VALLOTTON, 
VALTAT, VAN DONGEN, VIEIRA DA SILVA, VLAMINCK, VUILLARD, 
de WAROQUIER, WALCH. 


Scuiptures de BOURDELLE et de MAILLOL 


dont la vente aux enchéres publiques aura lieu a Paris 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


76, Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré a Paris 
Le Vendredi 13 Juin 1958, a 14 heures 15 
Me Alph. BELLIER 


Commissaire-Priseur 
30, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


assisté de 


M. Jacques DUBOURG M. Jean CAILAC 


Expert prés le Tribunal CivildelaSeine Expert prés le Tribunal et les Douanes 
126, Boulevard Haussmann 13, Rue de Seine 
PARIS PARIS 
M''® Paule CAILAC 


Expert 


13, Rue de Seine 
PARIS 


Exposition Publique: Le Jeudi 12 Juin 1958, de 14 a 18 et de 
21 a 23 h. 








GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, RUE GUENEGAUD 


PARIS, 6¢ 
Dan 20.76 


CHAVIGNIER 


Sculptures 


DOUCET 


Gouaches and Collages 


From 3rd to 30th June 





























GALERIE HEIM 


Spring Exhibition 
of 


FINE OLD MASTERS 


(Recent Acquisitions) 


26th April - 30th June, 1958 


Catalogue on application 


109 Faubourg St.-Honoré 
PARIS 8e 


Telephone: BAL. 22-38 














At your Service 
when in Paris 


All reservations 
TRAIN 
PLANE 


BOAT 
Sight-seeing Tours 


ATVA 


Agence de Transports et de Voyages Aériens 


68, Avenue Kleber 


PARIS 16¢ 
Kléber 92-85 


59, Bld Haussmann 


PARIS 8 
ANJou 88-90 
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DUITS 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 








| Specialists 
in 


Oriental Carpets 





Fine French Needlework Carpet on ivory 
ground. Circa 1820-1830. Perfect. Size 
12 ft. 4 in. x 8 ft. 9 in. 


74, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone Mayfair 2550 Telegrams Juran London 








ALEXANDER JURAN & CO. 













Mol re 
Had di al 


yurupnip x 
a 2 as a ao 























CATAN 


Specialists in Gurepean ( varpet 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


. 


Pas 5 S542 ¢24, 





RASALA YE © 


Louis XVI Aubusson Carpet. Cream ground, 
draperies rose, corners brown. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-7] 





Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


EK. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 














ROR VOLMAR 


presents 


34, Avenue Matignon—Paris 8&° = — 
Pastels by 
GUY SERADOUR 
from 2nd to 16th June 
Recent Works by 
EVELYNE FIRMIN 


from 17th to 30th June 


Ely. 47. 74 

















B. A. SEABY LTD. 


COINS 
MEDALS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Publishers of numismatic books & catalogues 


65 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 Tel. LANaham 3677 


























Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etc. 

TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


BRIGHTON 25619 


4 


Tclephone : 























ALISTER =MATHEWS 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
English and Continental 


Lists and photographs 
available 


Business on appointment 
and by correspondence 


Pastel yy by Rosalba Carriera 
74 x 11} inches 


19 Eaton Road, Westbourne 
BOURNEMOUTH, Hampshire 


Tel.: Westbourne 61547 
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RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 
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ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London W.1 
REGENT 7883 


Will Exhibit 


FINE OLD DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
PAINTINGS 


at the 


Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1 


JUNE 11th to JUNE 26th STAND No. 42 


























» 35 CURZON STREET 
LONDON W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 3668 





° 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


8 


FABRICS 


ANTIQUES 
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THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


1732 


widow of his late master 
Francois Cériset. In April 
of that year he became a 
maitre-doreur. In about 1769 
he began to be employed by 
the Court and collaborated 
in making the jewel cabinet 
of the Dauphine Marie 
Antionette. However, in 
1777, possibly because of 
Marie Antionette’s dislike of 
the King’s mistress Madame 
du Barry, his name disap- 
peared from the Royal ac- 
counts, and thereafter this 
most celebrated ciseleur of 
the day undertook work 
largely for the Duc d’Aumont 
and his daughter the Duchess 
de Mazarin, as well as for 
Madame du Barry. 

As a result of his successes 
he purchased in 1772 a site 
in the Faubourg Saint-Martin 


ASSOCIATION 


PIERRE GOUTHIERE 


PIERRE GOUTHIERE was the son of a saddlemaker, born at 
Bar-sur-Aube. He moved to Paris in 1758 and married the 





1814 


never fully recovered and the Revolution completed his ruin. 
After the Revolution he initiated an action to recover 


756,000 francs from Madame 
du Barry’s heirs. The suit 
dragged on for many years 
and after his death in a poor- 
house, was continued by 
Pierre, his son by his second 
matriage. His heirs were 
finally ruined in 1836 by 
judgment of the Royal Court 
of Justice, which refused 
their appeal; they were 
finally paid only 36,000 
francs. 


In spite of the frequent 
use of his name, Gouthiére’s 
known works are exceedingly 
rare and the Clock in the 
Wallace Collection, here il- 
lustrated, is believed to be 
his only known signed work, 
although others in the Louvre, 
the Petit Trianon, Fontainbleu 
and Leningrad can be identi- 
fied from contemporary en- 


and began building two 
luxurious town houses. The 
consequences were disastrous, and owing to his expenses and 
the long delays of his clients in paying for their commissions, 
he became bankrupt in 1788. From these difficulties he 


The Avignon Clock by Pierre Gouthiére. 


gravings in the sale catalogue 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection. 


of the Duc d’Aumont ; but 
there is no doubt he is responsible for the introduction 
of the almost jewel-like finish to bronzes in the latter half 
of the 18th century. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 
foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 





LOOK FOR THE SIGN ASK FOR THE BOOKLET 





A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 
forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 
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ROBERT LADBROOKE 1770-1842 
Wooded Landscape 


Oils on Canvas. 30 x 40 ins. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY L!? 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLOURS OLD AND NEW 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of the Antique Dealers’ Association Telephone : Mayfair 5116 


























} : C | L D \ \ ] | S Specialists in Early English and Irish Glass 
E LIMITED Early Pottery and Porcelain 


3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : Grosvenor 3130 (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Cables : Crystaldav London, W. Union 


~ a Two of a set of six attractive single 
Georgian chairs. 
Circa 1800. 


An unusual Sheraton coromandel 
Pembroke work table. 
Circa 1805. 


A fine pair of Georgian candlesticks, 

and a preserve jar and _ cover, 

decorated with diamond cutting. 
Circa 1820. 


STAND No. 4 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


Grosvenor House 
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WANTED 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, RICHARD G. BOULTON 

17, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 Victoria 1583 
French and English Books: Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias, Reference 
and Scholarly works on most subjects (Art, Literature, History, 
Science, etc.), Sets of standard authors, rare illustrated books or in 
limited Editions, fine bindings, runs of scholarly and scientific 
periodicals; in short, we buy good books in both languages, from 
a single item to whole Libraries. 

In your own interests write to us if you have books to sell. 

KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

B. A. SEABY, Ltd. 

65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 
Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 

BOX No. 70 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Experienced Restorer required for St. James's Art Dealers. Good 











A NOTE FOR YOUR DIARY 
SEVENTH 


KENSINGTON ANTIQUES FAIR 


Aug. 28th to Sept. 11th, 1958. Kensington Town Hall 
Information: Walter Bird, Chairman, The Royal Borough of Kensington 
Antique Dealers’ Association, 112 Kensington Church Street, W.8 

















Phone: High Wycombe 1127, 
G. A. TURNER 
Bassetsbury Lane Mill, London Road, High Wycombe, Bucks, 


(Half-way London to Oxford. A40 road, 2nd wrning on left under railway 
bridge 100 yards.) 


Furniture, etc, All Periods. 


Closed all day Mondays. 





5,000 sq. ft, floor space. 




















Salary. 
Name and address or Box No. 10/6d. 6/- a line. Box No. 2/- extra, 
REPAIRS and RESTORATIONS 
At our St. Albans workshops we can offer you a comprehensive furniture restoring 
service by our own highly skilled craftsmen. Collection from your premises can be 
arranged, and special attention ‘s given to urgent orders from Overseas Visitors. 
| ine § Ball 
Josephine Srahame- allin 
20a 21 GEORGE STREET, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. Tel: St. Albans 56069 





ORDER NOW THE NEWLY-PUBLISHED AND BEST EVER 
ANTIQUES YEARBOOK 
TENTH 1958-9 ISSUE 


Entirely new contents include: The Year's Prices, Antiques to Buy, Articles 
on Snuff-Boxes, Maps, Prints, Pot Lids, etc. 716 pages. 130 plates. 
Tours enlarged & re-written. All Booksellers or (10/6d. plus post 1/6d.). 


Dept. A., TANTIVY PRESS, LONDON, S.W.7 





























W.R. Harvey & Co. (Antiques) Ltd. 


Exporters of 


English and French Furniture and Objets d'Art 


invite you to mail your enquiries or visit their showrooms. 
69 CHALK FARM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Cables Anticharco London Telephone GULliver 1504 








PADVINGTON 35951 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
Ww.! 





























HANOVER GALLERY 


POLIAKOFF 


Paintings and Gouaches 


Until June 20 


GIACOMETTI MARINI 
MATISSE MOORE 


Sculpture and Drawings 


Opening June 24 


32a St. George Street, London, W.1 


Tel: MAYfair 0296 Cables: Hanrica, London 








SOUTHSEA Portsmouth 5035 


GQ. R. Challis, Ltd. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 


95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 
and at 19 SWALLOW ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, REG, 8389 

















ROMA LIMITED Periog Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone: Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 














P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford Antique Dealers’ Fair : Stand No. 62 














The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 
(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 


6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 




















SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 
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NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1 


JOHN PLUMB 

Z. ADAMOVICZ 

G. C. KIRCHBERGER 
HERBERT ZANGS 
THEODORE BRENSON 
FRANK AVRAY-WILSON 
PETER CLOUGH 
JACK CLEMENTE 
JOOP SANDERS 
DENIS BOWEN 
RALPH RUMNEY 
HALIMA NALECZ 
CARL PFAHLER 
LUTKA PINK 

JOHN COPLANS 
DAVID CHAPIN 
YEHUDA NEIMAN 

A. E. BERBANK 
DEREK MIDDLETON 
IAN STEPHENSON 
WILLIAM NEWCOMBE 
CARL WESCHKE 
BRYN JONES 
WILLIAM NEWCOMBE 
MACHMIADHACHAIN 





; . Zin. I i i . Michael Kid 
BUNI 4 ft. x 4 ft. 3 in. by John Coplans in the collection of Mrs. Michael Kidner 20 ami.< Baek ee On 


Phone: PAD 6327 











drian 








abstract art art abstrait abstrakt kunst 
BAZ PINK 
BRENSON REID 
CLEMENTE REIGL 
CLOUGH RICH 
HALLER SJOHOLM 
JADOT VAN HAARDT 
MORRIS Y. STRANNIK 
NALECZ ZANGS Les Trois Sages Oil 24 x 36 in. 
PHARR ZACK 


ALVA 


Recent Images 


VERA HALLER 


June 7 - 28 
3rd — 28th June 
KYRIAKI 
June 16 - 28 THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
2 CORK STREET : LONDON  : Wz.i 
Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 REGent 1719 
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Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 

, Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 

i Ten Shillings $2 

iB Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 
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JAN BRUEGHEL (1568-1625). Going to Market. 


Jan Brueghel the Elder was by nature a miniaturist. From those early days when he decorated the 
borders of Rubens’ works with thousands of exquisitely drawn plants, to the final period represented 
by this exquisite little panel, his drawing is meticulous. Figures, horses and swine, the leaves on the 
trees, the timbers of the mill: everything is perfectly drawn. Nevertheless his genius as a landscapist 
welds the carefully observed parts into perfect synthesis. Painted on copper, the work is in excellent 
condition, It is now in the possession of Paul Larsen, and may be viewed, with other Flemish 
Old Masters, at his Gallery in Duke Street. 
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The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10 Vigo 
St., London, W.1. 


10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1084-5 
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3 Paris Agent : New York Agent : 
Société Nationale de Publicité, B. Mastai, 

q 11, Boulevard des Italiens. 23, East 57th Street. 
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O'HANA GALLERY 


13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 





LA FERME A VERNON Oil on canvas. 304 x 244 inches. P. BONNARD 


1958 EXHIBITION OF 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 


1850 - 1950 
20th JUNE to 30th SEPTEMBER 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 
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SLATTER GALLERY 











1958 Exhibition 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Open to July 12th 


Daily 10 — 5.30, Saturdays 10 — 1 


Fully illustrated Catalogues sold for the benefit of the 


Invalid Children’s Aid Association 











30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


Telephone : HY Depark 0795 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


THE QUESTION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HE month belongs 
primarily to the French 
Impressionists and their 
immediate followers albeit 
a spate of important ex- 
hibitions of almost every 
kind is sweeping through 
the London galleries. The 
Niarchos Collection which 
the Arts Council are show- 
ing at the Tate; XIXth 
and XXth Century Euro- 
pean Masters follow Signac 
at Marlborough Fine Arts; 
and French Masters of 
the XI Xth and XXth Cen- 
turies at the O’Hana in 
mid-June establish the 
strongest current. With 
these might well be con- 
sidered the precursors at 
the altogether delightful 
show of the Barbizon 
School at Hazlitt Gallery 
who have long specialised 
on these artists, for these 
also belong to the visual 
philosophy of this great 
French movement. First, 
however, it behoves us to 
consider the visual philo- 
sophy of British painting 
on our annual visit to the 
Royal Academy, though 
by the time these notes appear it will have settled down to 
its steady absorption of thousands of visitors who pay their 
devoirs to art (sometimes their sole devoir) in these galleries. 
There has been some stir in critical circles at the innovation 
this year which spreads the work of the modernish artists 
throughout the rooms instead of isolating it in two or three of 
the remoter galleries. True, the presence of John Bratby’s 
large, untidy paintings in the sacro-sanctity of the large 
gallery and the two following, conspicuously pursue this 
policy. That the President delivered his banquet speech with 
one of these as a backcloth helped the impression ; especially 
as he declared the doctrine of widespread hospitality for the 
best of all types of art which conformed to sincerity and 
craftsmanship. The new look thus proclaimed, one went 
expecting an overwhelming impression of modernity. Noth- 
ing of the kind. Personally I wondered whether the whole 
change of policy was not a Machiavellian plot to lure the 
moderns away from their fastnesses in galleries VII and VIII, 
and quietly dispose of them elsewhere. On second thoughts 
I began to wonder whether they were there at all. Where, 
other than the Bratbys and one Bryan Kneale were the Neo- 
Realists ? One “Standing Woman”, a wooden sculpture by 
David K. Dobson, and one coloured woodcarving by Willi 
Soukop among the sculptures. Certainly throughout the 
galleries there were works by Ruskin Spear, Stanley Spencer, 
Laurence Lowry and Carel Weight which might be called 
“modern” by stretching the word-meaning ; but they were 
not. And anyway all these are now fairly long-standing 


- 





BANK HOLIDAY AT KEW. By CAMILLE PISSARRO. 
In the exhibition XIXth and XXth century European Masters at Marlborough Fine Art. 


189 


By HORACE SHIPP 


we “2° 


Canvas 184 x 218 in. 


R.A.s and A.R.A.s whose works we have seen spread around 
the galleries for many years past. I settled down to enjoy 
a nice old-fashioned Summer Exhibition, just advanced 
enough, but containing not half-a-dozen pictures which would 
be at home in any mildly modern private gallery, and noth- 
ing that one would expect to find at, say, Gimpel Fils or the 
Hanover. 

That is as it should be. One goes to the R.A. to see work 
within a certain traditional range or a little beyond it. It 
is one aspect of painting, and a very good one at that. Broad- 
ly based on nature visually, on draughtsmanship, anatomy, 
and perspective technically, and on a use of paint or material 
which respects the medium without over-emphasising it, this 
academic tradition yields its own kind of aesthetic pleasure. 
There is no need to apologise for it. It is capable of absorb- 
ing and adapting to its own technique and vision a host of 
experiments. If we want novelty, we look elsewhere. Its 
implicit conservatism is essentially British and is neither a 
vice nor a virtue. So is its literalism, its faint element of 
story-telling—and it is noticeable that so many of the near- 
moderns who are accepted either as associates and later R.A.s 
or as exhibitors have this story-telling factor, with a streak 
of whimsy, of humour, of sentiment. The rest is nature. 
The water-colour—that art in which the English excel—is 
so monotonously good that one is in danger of losing interest. 
Steady virtue is seldom of news value. 

The passage in the President’s speech which, after paying 
tribute to some works of the artist, attacked the “gift” (for a 
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mere matter of £3,500 “expenses”) of the Picasso absurdity 
at the U.N.E.S.C.O. building in Paris deserved more atten- 
tion. At least it showed what the Royal Academy did not 
stand for, but what the novelty-at-all-costs hunters spend any 
money but their own upon. 

Reference to the water-colours at Burlington House 
prompts one to the scholarly exhibition at the British Museum 
with the rather putting-off title: “Eight Centuries of Land- 
scape and Natural History in European Water-colour”. It 
is to be hoped that nobody will be put off by the title or 
anything else, for the wealth and interest of this anthology 
chosen from the Museum’s treasures is tremendous. Perhaps 
it was a pity to bring in the Natural History which might 
have given another exhibition at another time. As it is, 
whether we are revelling in individual examples, watching 
the development of the art, or making the comparisons in- 
dicated by the selection and juxtaposition, it provides a 
delightful show. Diirer and some lovely examples from the 
Netherlands in the XVIIth century notwithstanding, the 
English contribution reveals our native genius for the water- 
colour medium and for an unobtrusive vision of nature. 


THE HARBINGERS OF IMPRESSIONISM 

In the preface to the catalogue of the Barbizon School Exhi- 
bition at the Hazlitt Gallery tribute is rightly paid to the in- 
fluence of that unobtrusive English vision on French painting. 
“These Barbizon painters . . . turned away from fashionable 
painting, and with their eyes on the English landscape paint- 
ing of Constable and Bonington, chose the French country- 
side as their subject”. Francophiles are sometimes at pains 
to deny this, but the artists themselves were aware of it and 
left it upon record. Stress is laid upon the period of so much 
of this work, which came to fulfilment long before the Im- 
pressionist exhibition of 1874, and so certainly made that 
movement possible. Five of the pictures shown at the 
Hazlitt are by Antoine Chintreuil: small works by this 
disciple of Corot which are clearly concerned with that effect 
of light upon the appearance of structure which was the basic 
Impressionist preoccupation. A sketch by Daubigny for his 
work in the Louvre, “Le Vendange” strikes this same note. 
Diaz searching for a decorative richness leans over to effects 
of paint; Harpignies to simplification and emphasis of 
form; but each adherent of this group was concerned 
fundamentally with just that balance of power between the 
vision of nature and the craftsmanship of the painter so dear 
to the English tradition. Those who wish to pursue this 
Barbizon vision may well go from the Hazlitt to the near-by 
Terry-Engell Gallery in Bury Street where not only the 
great names (there is a lovely long horizontal panel by 
Daubigny) but a number of the lesser-known ones are to be 
seen. 


IMPRESSIONISM AND AFTER 

The great Impressionists when once they had won their 
struggle became a'most at a bound sought-after Old Masters, 
and their works disappeared into the great museums and 
private collections. Only occasionally does a Monet, a fine 
Sisley, a first-rate Pissarro appear in the private galleries, 
though O’Hana have one perfect Camille Pissarro, “Paysage 
a Bazincourt” in their exhibition which commences in Mid- 
June and with which we hope to deal next month. The 
lovely and lively “Bank Holiday at Kew” by him is at 
Marlborough Fine Arts. 

Meantime the splendid collection of Stavros Niarchos has 
been brought by the Arts Council to the Tate. In this 
already fabulous collection the famous Impressionists are 
represented by standard works, but even so they are over- 
shadowed by the Post-Impressionists. Cezanne’s “The Black 


Clock” which he painted for Zola is here; Van Gogh’s 
portrait of Pere Tanguy painted in his shop with the walls 
covered with Japanese prints as it was when Van Gogh 
met Gauguin there; Gauguin’s own glorious “Tahitian 
Flower-Piece”; Seurat’s “Le Crotoy Aval” which demon- 
strates that artist’s attempt to bring exact form back to 
strictly pointillist painting ; and “The Dinner Table” by 
Matisse, a comparatively early work but of the best. Corot’s 
figure study, “L’Italienne”, famous as it is, I find not one of 
his most attractive pictures, but I am old-fashioned about 
Corot and prefer him all feathery trees and glimpses of water 
behind them. 

This collection is one of the most recent, for Mr. Niarchos 
and his wife only began seriously to collect pictures less than 
a decade since. They had already succeeded in obtaining 
Renoir’s “Le Jardin de la Poste”, “Les deux Soeurs” and 
the “Girl Resting on her hand” from various important col- 
lections—Reioir was a favourite in those early days—when 
the opportunity occurred to buy the El Greco “Pieta” from 
the collection of the Countess de la Beraudiére. This, with 
one or two lesser works by El Greco (if one dares call any 
work by him “lesser”’), some Goyas, and a “Self-Portrait” by 
Rubens have been the only additions from the Old Masters, 
but the future may alter the emphasis. The happy 
chance of acquiring many of the works arose when the 
Edward G. Robinson collection was offered for sale, and 
Stavros Niarchos in one of the most spectacular art deals of 
recent times obtained for his collection an accession of the 
kind of pictures which he had always wanted. The exhibi- 
tion at the Tate Gallery is a rare experience in the realm of 
masterpieces. 

It finds an echo in the Summer Exhibition, XIXth 
and XXth century European Masters at Marlborough Fine 
Arts. Ingres and Courbet stand at the beginning ; Picasso 
and two very large and important new sculptures by Henry 
Moore at the close of the story. Ingre’s “Head of St. Peter’, 
a small coldly classical profile signed and dated 1824, is an 
important work in danger of being overlooked in an exhibition 
which includes such large, colourful and romantic things as 
Degas’ pastel “Danseuses, Jupes Saumon”, Rouault’s 
“Crépuscule” or Renoir’s “Buste de Femme Nue” from the 
Cognacg collection, and the charming Pissarro, “Bank Holiday 
at Kew”. Indeed the policy in this exhibition has been to 
represent the artists by fairly large characteristic works. 
Braque’s “Le Violioncelle” for example, or his “Nature 
Morte, 1938”; Derain’s long horizontal “River Landscape” 
which is 70 inches in length, or his “Paysage Romantique”’; 
a strikingly dramatic Soutine “Le Mistral”; Van Gogh’s 
“Nature Morte”, or two by Vlaminck. 

In the sculpture, too, Rodin, Renoir, Archipenko, and 
Picasso are represented, although here, despite these resound- 
ing names, the excitement is in the two large works by Henry 
Moore. One is “Falling Warrior” and the other “Seated 
Woman against a Curved Wall”. Both are in that idiom 
of arbitrary distortion for the sake of formal rhythm which 
has been the main contribution of Henry Moore to contem- 
porary sculpture, and they are beautifully displayed and 
lighted in the Marlborough show to emphasise this quality. 


NEW MEN AND METHODS 


The contribution which abstraction has made to the paint- 
ing of our time can be appreciated at two exhibitions which 
by their newness of approach tend to make even the accepted 
Post-Impressionists look slightly period and, dare one say, 
old-fashioned. One is the Greek artist, Manolis Calliyannis 
at the Leicester Galleries, the other an American working in 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Fig. I. 


house, Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
century ; the furniture somewhat later. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Munsey Fund, 
1936. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH DESIGN ON 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


I—THE EARLIER XVIIth CENTURY B) 


HE English influence on the design of American XVIIth 

and XVIIIth century furniture is a demonstrable fact 
rather than a thesis to be proved. The majority of the 
American colonists were Englishmen, who though they may 
have had a variety of reasons for launching on the great and 
uncomfortable adventure of emigrating to the New World, 
were united in their desire to surround themselves as rapidly 
as circumstances and purse would permit with the best ap- 
proximations to an English town, English houses and English 
furniture attainable on a new continent, where everything had 
literally to be carved out of the wilderness. 

As early as 1642, Edward Johnson wrote in his chronicle, 
called “The Wonder-working Providence of Sion’s Saviour 
in New England”, that “further the Lord hath been pleased 
to turn all wigwams, huts and hovels the English dwelt in 
at their first coming into orderly fair and well built houses, 
well furnished many of them”. Elsewhere he refers to them 
as “our fayre English houses”. 

Except for the brief episode of the Dutch influence in 
New York, English fashions in architecture, furniture, silver, 
clothing, and portrait painting, especially if they originated in 
London, were, not unnaturally, the prime desiderata of the 
American colonists in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 
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Parlour, or Keeping-room, from the Thomas Hart 


First half of the XVIIth 


LYDIA POWEL 


The interest that American furniture may have for Britishers 
is in tracing the paths by which English designs reached the 
Colonies and in noting what sea-changes took place in familiar 
English types when adapted to conditions of life in the New 
World. For the history of American furniture of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries is not simply that of English pro- 
vincial furniture made overseas ; it is rather the development 
of American types, strongly influenced of course by London 
as the fountain-head of fashion, but with an integrity and 
suitability within its own frame of reference. It is obviously 
absurd to compare it to the masterpieces of English cabinet 
makers or of French ébénistes of the XVIIIth century made 
for palaces and great houses. American furniture must be 
judged against the background of its times and the spirit of 
the people who produced it. The arts in America, though 
so often the product of English-born artists and artisans, ex- 
pressed in many subtle ways, not only those differences im- 
posed by new materials and conditions of life on a virgin 
continent, but something of the attitudes of a new society 
in the making, separated by three thousand miles of sea from 
the Mother Country. 

Not only were the Colonies separated by a vast distance 
in space and time from England, but they were themselves 




















Fig. II. American Carved Oak Chest, 1675. 
Thomas Dennis, Ipswich, Mass. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Russell Sage, 1909. 


Attributed to 


Gift of Mrs. 


far apart. The distance between the first two permanent 
English settlements, Jamestown, Virginia, 1607, and Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, 1620, was about six hundred miles. 
Even in civilised Europe overland travel in the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries was immensely difficult, as many accounts 
attest. In savage America with no roads other than Indian 
trails until well into the XVIIIth century, exchange of visits 
between Colonies was rare indeed, except on urgent business 
in times of crisis. The isolation of one American Colony 
from another and the lack of communication even between 
individual settlements within those Colonies helped to pre- 
serve the local characteristics and customs of each group. 
Nor shou!d it be forgotten that there were marked differences 
in the background, religion, economic status and place of 
origin among the colonists even before they left England. 

Even today when American cities and their people show 
an increasing uniformity, there are certain characteristics 
which differentiate the Bostonian from the New Yorker, and 
the Philadelphian from the Charlestonian. In the XVIIIth 
century each town developed its own distinctive type of 
architecture, furniture and silver, which in turn probably 
originated in various English regional traditions brought from 
the Mother Country by the first colonists and craftsmen. 

Generally speaking, Puritans of various shades of belief 
settled New England, the Quakers under William Penn 
founded Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia, while to 
the south of them in Maryland, Lord Baltimore set up a 
haven for Roman Catholics. Still further south in Virginia 
and the Carolinas the predominance of members of the 
Church of England tended to preserve certain direct ties with 
the Mother Country. 

The principal reason however for the southern Colonies 
more direct communication with England was their geo- 
graphical setting and the crops their land produced. The 
coastline from the southern portion of Maryland on Chesa- 
peake Bay, Tidewater Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
is intersected by innumerable rivers, all rising in the 
Appalachian Mountains and flowing through fertile bottom 
lands into the Atlantic Ocean. All the great Southern plan- 
tations were situated on these rivers where ships could be 
loaded with their tobacco, cotton, rice or indigo at their own 
wharves for the English market. The value of these cargoes 


received in London or Bristol was credited to the planter by 
his agent, who sent back to the Southern Colonies by the 
same ships the furniture, upholstery and dress fabrics, books, 
silver or instruments, in fact all the luxuries or necessities 





Fig. III. 





A ‘Hadley’ Chest. Oak and pine. 
c. 1650. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
George C. Bryant, 1947, in memory of her husband. 


Connecticut, 


that the South, with its dearth of cities, did not supply. 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and The Virginians describe just 
such an Anglo-Virginian planter’s family. 

With the exception of Charleston, South Carolina, in the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, where some excellent 
furniture was made, there were no important towns in the 
South to lure cabinet makers to settle. While the Southern 
planters seem to have imported master-builders or carpenters 
from England from time to time to help them build their 
houses after the designs of Palladio, Vitruvius Brittanicus, 
and other standard architectural works used currently in 
England, they furnished them almost entirely with English 
furniture. Negro slaves were sometimes taught to copy the 
imported pieces, but they worked in the isolation of the 
plantations to satisfy the needs of one house and its 
dependencies. 

The situation in the South in the XVIIIth century was not 
one to encourage cabinet makers or other craftsmen to set 
up shop. It is to the thriving coastal towns of the Middle 
Atlantic and New England Colonies that one must look for 
the development of American furniture making, silver-smith- 
ing, glass making and indeed almost any product of skilled 
artists or artisans. 

In the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is installed the keeping-room of a XVIIth century house 
built at Ipswich, Mass., by one Thomas Hart, a tanner, about 
1640 (Fig. I). It is a good example of those “fayre English 
houses” which were the pride and joy of the first settlers. 
Ipswich is situated North of Boston, in that part of Massa- 
chusetts settled by men from East Anglia, who not only 
christened their new towns Boston, Dedham, Lynn, Lincoln, 
Chelmsford, Groton, etc., but named their counties Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfo'k. Here, surviving XVIIth century 
houses, built around great central chimneys, bear many re- 
semblances to small clapboarded houses of the same period 
in East Anglia. 

Since it is probable that few of the people who emigrated 
from East Anglia to the Massachusetts Bay Colony had been 
exposed to the Renaissance architecture just then beginning 
to find its way into England, their first houses and furniture 
in New England continued the Tudor traditions until well 
after the middle of the XVIIth century. This time-lag 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies often makes 
it difficult for Britishers to date American interiors or furni- 
ture. When in America one speaks of Jacobean, William 
and Mary, or Queen Anne furniture, it has little to do with 
the actual dates of the reigns of those sovereigns ; since the 
time lag may be anything from ten to twenty years. Par- 
ticularly engaging is the habit of the later XVIIIth century 
American cabinet makers in reaching back to a style long 
démodé in England, combining it with some newer form, 
thereby creating a type of furniture like the Philadelphia 
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“highboys” which seemed particularly suited to American 
needs. 

The furniture in the Ipswich, Massachusetts, room in the 
Metropolitan Museum is just what one might have found in 
an English yeoman’s house of the early XVIIth century. 
Chests, usually chip carved or ornamented, with half round 
Jacobean pilasters, bosses and so-called jewels, stained black 
for contrast, wainscot or turned chairs that are hard to 
distinguish from their English prototypes except by examining 
the native woods used in the American pieces and by a very 
subtle scaling down in weight and size. 

Comparison of pictures of English and American furniture 
of this period shows great similarities. The differences are 
hard to see, unless the actual pieces can be examined side 
by side. Materials, construction, design and decoration must 
be noted for the variations that differentiate the American 
piece from its English prototype. The use of varieties of 
wood peculiar to North America is an important clue especi- 
ally in oak pieces of the XVIIth century. English oak is 
darker in colour, while American oak is lighter and was 
usually quartered. Both white and yellow pine, cedar, 
Virginia walnut and fruit woods are recognizable in the earlier 
American furniture. Later one finds several varieties of 
maple, cherry, chestnut, sycamore, ash and gum wood, in 
fact whatever came readily to hand in a country rich in 
wood. The first record of the importation of mahogany is 
in Philadelphia in 1708. 

Probably the greatest amount of the earlier XVIIth century 
furniture which has survived came from New England, and 
especially from Massachusetts and Connecticut. In the 
Elizabethan tradition its construction was rectangular, being 
made up of straight, vertical and horizontal members, joined 
together at right angles, similar to the joinery used in the 
frames of the “fayre English houses” for which it was made. 
Decoration was mainly related to Gothic forms with an oc- 
casional misunderstood Renaissance member. Carving of a 
simple type was more the work of carpenters than wood- 
workers. It was not until later in the XVIIth century that 
carving became more plastic, with greater modulation and 
refinement. 

Chests were important items in XVIIth century households 
everywhere, but in America they must have played a par- 
ticularly useful role ; since they would have been the most 
practical means of transporting the bedding, clothing, tools, 
cooking utensils, and whatever meagre possessions the colon- 
ists could bring with them in the small, cramped ships. The 
chests brought from England undoubtedly served as models 
for those made later in America. After they had been 
repeated many times and the originals forgotten, variations 





Fig. IV. English Oak Bible-box, lined with Elizabethan 


qe wallpaper. Early XVIIth century. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Fig. V. American Desk Box. Oak, ash, and pine. Second 
half of the XVIIth century. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 


Russell Sage, 1909. 


occurred and the individual style of certain joiners who sup- 
plied the early communities became recognisable. 

In Ipswich, Mass., Thomas Dennis was responsible for a 
group of chests which have been attributed to him on stylistic 
grounds as well as on the basis of written records (Fig. II). 
He may well be the first maker of furniture in America to 
have emerged from anonymity. 

The undaunted spirit of the XVIIth century English 
colonists did not permit them to remain quietly in their 
settlements on the sea coast. They very shortly pushed their 
way inland by way of the Connecticut River, in spite of a 
notable lack of welcome by the resident Indians. Perpetuat- 
ing the East Anglian names, they founded Colchester, Essex, 
Haddam, Norwich, Hadley, and many more. The furniture 
that was made in these Connecticut River Valley settlements 
has common characteristics that make it recognisable and 
which clearly distinguish it from the chests, chairs and cup- 
boards made elsewhere. A “Hadley chest” (Fig. III) is as 
individual in its style of carving and ornament as those 
made by Thomas Dennis of Ipswich and others in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. That two groups of craftsmen 
stemming from similar traditions and backgrounds should 
each have produced furniture distinguishable in style from 
the other can hardly be traced to any significant difference in 
conditions or materials on the American seacoast versus the 
inland. The explanation should probably be sought in the 
East Anglian villages in which the emigrant craftsmen had 
spent their apprenticeships. While the names and birthplace 
of many of the early XVIIth century colonists are recorded, 
with few exceptions the names of the furniture makers 
among them are unknown, so that to trace the peculiar style 
of joinery or carving from its English source to its trans- 
plantation to America would be an almost impossible but 
intriguing pursuit for the students of Americana. 

A clue to a possible source of the designs of the carving 
used by XVIIth century American craftsmen may lie in 
Elizabethan wood-blocked wallpaper, such as the piece which 
lines a later Jacobean writing box in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Fig. IV). Sheets of wallpaper were fairly common 
and were frequently used to line boxes, chests or cupboards. 
The palmettes and anthemia and the linear quality of the 
scrolls and foliage would have lent themselves to the simple 
chip and scratch carved ornamentation used on furniture. 
An American desk-box (Fig. V), made in New England in 
the second half of the XVIIth century illustrates the use of 
similar palmettes carved on its front panel. 

The wide publicity given to every detail of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Mayflower in 1957 and the effort to recreate the 
circumstances of its original voyage in 1620, did something 
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Fig. VI. Wainscot Armchair, probably English. Oak and 
beech. First quarter of the XVIIth century. This chair, 
known as the Brewster Chair, is reputed to have been carved 
on the ship Anne, on her voyage to America in 1623. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of George 
Coe Graves. The Sylmaris Collection. 






to shatter a belief cherished by some Americans that many 
pieces of inherited XVIIth century furniture came over in 
that famous vessel or one of its contemporaries. These small 
ships, overburdened as they were, probably barely accom- 
modated the chests containing the colonists’ few belongings. 
































Fig. VIII. American Armchair. Brewster type. Hickory and 
ash. Massachusetts, c. 1650. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. F. 


Insley Blair, 1951. 


Fig. VII. American Chair-table (New England). White oak 
with pine top. Last quarter of the XVIIth century. Said to 
have been owned by Peregrine White, born on the Mayflower 
in 1620. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Russell Sage, 1909. 
Nevertheless, tradition has it that an oak arm chair in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Fig. VI) was made en route from 
England on the ship Anne on its voyage in 1623 to America. 
True or false, this useful and rather imposing piece of furni- 
ture does represent the type of English chair that was trans- 
planted to the New World by the first English settlers. It 
shows a strong Jacobean influence in its construction and in 
its carved and turned decoration. It is a siraplified version 
of a XVIIth century chair in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The first New England houses, like the Hart 
House in Ipswich consisted primarily of one room with an 
attic and possibly a lean-to. Space was at a premium, so 
that furniture capable of serving two purposes was highly 
desirable. The chair-table was an example (Fig. VII). Built 
like a wainscot chair, its extra tall back pivoted at the point 
where the arms joined the back posts, so that it could be 
swung forward to rest on the stout arms and thus form a 
table top. The American version (shown as a table in the 
view of the Hart room) is unornamented and its overall 


Gift of Mrs. 
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Fig. IX. American Court Cupboard. Oak. 
1700. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. F. 


Woodhull Overton, 1953, in memory of Mrs. Insley Blair. 


Connecticut, c. 


proportions are slighter than the XVIIth century chair-table 
at South Kensington. 

Joint stools and forms were of course more numerous than 
chairs, which in the XVIIth century were still luxuries re- 
served for distinguished guests or the elders of the family. 

Besides the wainscot chair, the New Englanders made a 
chair with an open back composed of turned members, both 
vertical and horizontal, and a third type with an open back 
made up of curved horizontal slats. The tops of the back 
posts were furnished with turned finials, while the arm posts 
frequently ended in mushroom-shaped knobs. Two of the 
more distinctive types of spindle-turned chairs are called 
Brewster (Fig. VIII) and Carver chairs, after the two prom- 
inent early colonists who presumably sat in them. The former 
type has vertical spindles under the arms and seat, while in 
the latter they are omitted. The seats were woven of rush 
or splints. The American Windsor chairs of the XVIIIth 
century are lineal descendents of these XVIIth century 
spindle-turned types. 

Early inventories list a surprisingly large number of 
cushions covered in imported velvets, damasks or linen, which 
must have mitigated the hardness of the furniture and intro- 
duced a little luxury and colour. 

Court, livery and press cupboards were apparently widely 
used among the colonists. No doubt their rugged construc- 
tion has caused a surprising number to survive. Heavy 
though they were, American cupboards (Fig. IX) never quite 
attained the massive proportions of their English prototypes 
(Fig. X). While oak was the principal wood used, pine and 
maple and other less intractable woods were also utilised. 

The vast bulbous supports and pillars of English cupboards 
lost girth in America, while in later XVIIth century examples 
spiral-turned corner posts are often found. The cupboards, 
like the chests, were decorated with carving, moulding and 







Fig. X. English Court Cupboard. Oak. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Russell Sage, 1909. 


c. 1650-75. 


Gift of Mrs. 


turning, frequently in contrasting colour. “Jewels” stained 
black in the Flemish tradition were popular as decorations on 
the doors and panels of cupboards. 

Many types of tables were made. ‘The first and simplest 
was no doubt the trestle ; later one finds examples of the 
gate-leg and butterfly table, to give them their modern names. 
The persistence of Jacobean types is illustrated in an early 
table found in New England (Fig. XI). Its bulbous supports 
still show traces of paint and marbelizing, as does the top. 
Was it perhaps a far-distant memory of the Italian marble 
table tops and mantelpieces that appeared in the late XVIth 
and early XVIIth centuries in England ? 





Fig. XI. 


American Table. 
Mass., 1675-1700. 

Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

J. Insley Blair, 1951. 


Oak and maple. Essex County, 


Gift of Mrs. 








CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN 


COLLECTIONS 


The collection of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. R. Palmer — II. 


HE K‘ang-hsi 


‘ 


period (A.D. 1662-1722) has _ been 
described as “the culminating epoch of the ceramic art 
of China” and, if this phrase may be taken to connote the 
gathering of the many components essential to the production 
of a perfectly finished work of art, it is indeed apposite. For 
the achievements of the potters of the Manchu dynasty were 
the result of seven or eight hundred years of discovery, in- 
vention and progress ; the production of ideal forms during 
the T‘ang dynasty, the conquest of many glaze problems 
during the Sung period and the mastery of a large variety 
of decorative processes during the Ming—all these contributed 
to the high grade of excellence reached by these potters, 
excellence which brought world-wide fame for their products 
and earned the patronage of two of China’s greatest Emperors. 
R. L. Hobson, writing in 1925 of the later wares re- 
marked: “In spite of the enormous output of Ching-te-chen 
during the Ch‘ing dynasty the higher qualities of Chinese 
porcelain of the best periods are scarce today and difficult 
to come by”. To the appreciator of the best in the ceramic 
art of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries it is clear that the 
Pa!mer collection has been in process of formation for 
several years and there can be little doubt that many, perhaps 
most, of the enamelled porcelains to be seen at Hurst Grove 
were rare at the time Hobson was writing. A marked prefer- 
ence is shown for porcelains decorated “in the Chinese taste” 
—that is those ornamented by an artist for the enjoyment of 
his own countrymen—rather than those covered with con- 
ventional patterns designed to satisfy the taste of a foreign 
customer. 
An example of this is seen in the flower-pot or jardiniere 
illustrated in Fig. I. Here the continuous landscape en- 
circling the pot is reminiscent of the scroll-pictures or 


Fig. I. Jardiniere. Famille verte. Height 6 inches. 


ENGLISH 


By E. E. BLUETT 


Fig. II. Vase. Famille verte. Height § inches. 

makimono, a form of picture much favoured by the Chinese 
in landscape work where a small portion of a long continuing 
panorama is unrolled and viewed before passing to the next 
section. Or in a pair of saucer-shaped dishes the centres 
with finely painted representation of Chang-ch‘ien, the cele- 
brated minister of Wu-ti the founder of the Liang dynasty. 
The life of this historical character, one of the first great 
travellers of China, is befogged with legend and on these 
dishes Chang-ch‘ien is seen floating in a log-raft on the 
Yellow river returning from his supposed ascent to the 
Milky Way. Another form of decoration intended to repre- 
sent and convey to the cultured Chinese impressions of 
known historical events, customs and ceremonies is seen in 
a superbly enamelled bowl where the subjects may be dis- 
cerned in numerous small panels one of which shows the 
Maitreya or laughing Buddha seated on an improvised altar 
or table before which a devotee kneels. Though representa- 
tions of this indecently fat old man are often to be seen in 
figure models fashioned in a variety of materials he is very 
rarely portrayed as an idol with a worshipper before him. 
There is, however, a famille verte cup in the collection show- 
ing this subject as its only form of decoration ; shown thus 
it is tempting to imagine that this is one of the many 
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Fig. III. Porcelain dog. K‘ang-hsi period. Height 10 inches. 
caricatures of the priest Pu-tai who flourished during the 
Liang dynasty—about 552 A.D., was regarded as the incarna- 
tion of the Maitreya Buddha and was said to have super- 
seded this Bodhisattva. 

Though Buddhism held and still holds considerable sway 
in China, Taoism was the religion of the masses and figure 
models of the several fairies or hsien, generally rather coarsely 
fashioned, are often seen. It is unusual to find a finely 
executed piece of porcelain with all the famous ‘eight 
immortals’ of Taoism shown on it each with his traditional 
attribute. By reason of its quality Mr. Palmer’s bowl takes 
its place worthily in company of the more aristocratic types 
to be seen in the same cabinet. Among these mention must 
be made of two beautiful ‘Birthday plates’, that is plates with 
decoration in colours of the famille verte palette the borders 
having a delicate pattern in iron red interrupted by four 
equidistant medallions bearing the seal characters “Wan shou 
wu chiang” (A myriad longevities without ending). The 
finely executed potting of these plates and their exquisite 
drawing—one painted with geese and a smaller one with a 
bird on a bough of peaches—place them unquestionably 
among the aristocrats and lend colour to the belief that they 
were actually produced in the year 1713 to celebrate the 
sixtieth birthday of the great emperor K‘ang-hsi. Equal in 
refinement both in respect of decoration and the excellence 
of its potting is the small vase in Fig. II]. The decorative 
motifs in this piece would undoubtedly appeal directly to the 
Chinese for bird subjects have always been firm favourites 
with the artist potter both in figure models and ceramic 
ornament and, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
the li chee fruit is one of the most popular in China. Among 
western collectors Chinese bird and animal forms are the 
most coveted of figure models for, although they are not 


IN ENGLISH COLLECTIONS 


a.ways strictly realistic representations there is unmistakable 
“life” in their sculpturesque treatment. The seated dog 
shown in Fig. III is an excellent example of this. Though 
this kind of model persisted well into the XVIIIth century 
the border design at the base and the enamels employed fix 
its date definitely as of the K‘ang-hsi period. 

The large saucer-shaped dish in Fig. IV presents some 
unusual features. It will be noticed that the garden scene 
is essentially Chinese in character, that the ladies and boy 
are undoubtedly Chinese and that all except one of the 
reserves in the border pattern are enamelled with objects 
for the writing table and those associated with the “e!egant 
accomplishments”. In the reserve above the centre of the 
picture we see a European coat of arms. This indicates that 
the dish, though ornamented in every other respect with 
Chinese motifs was none the less made to the order of the 
European bearer of the coat of arms. Armorial porcelain of 
which there was a relatively small quantity before the XVIIIth 
century has the coat almost invariably placed prominently in 
the centre of the dish or other object. 

A distinct group of the san ts‘ai (three colour) porcelains 
of which there are many outstanding examples in the col- 
lection is exemplified in the next two illustrations. Porcelain 
in this class has the enamels applied direct on the biscuit 
and is characterised by vigour in decoration and highly 
skilled craftsmanship in its potting. The pomander or per- 
fume box in Fig. V has reticulated sides the upper border 
with prunus blossoms in aubergine, yellow and white on 
a green crackled-ice ground and the bamboo tea-pot (Fig. 
VI) is painted in enamels—aubergine, yellow and two tints of 
green—all of exceptional delicacy. A form foreign to the 


Chinese, but like their predecessors of a thousand years 
earlier, borrowed from the Greek is a rhyton or drinking cup 
shaped like a bovine head and coloured realistically in 


brownish aubergine, yellow and black enamels. 
Famille noire, the most eagerly sought of any of the 


Fig. IV. Dish. Famille verte. Diameter 14 inches. 
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Fig. V. Perfume box. Three colour. Height 54 inches. 


enamelled porcelains, is said to owe its scarcity and inordin- 
ately high value to the fact that it was the most costly to 
produce as repeated firings often destroyed pieces in the 
kiln. This may well be true for the process was an elaborate 
one. As with all the on-glaze enamelled wares there had to 
be at least two firings, the first to fix the felspathic glaze 
when a temperature often as high as a thousand degrees 
centigrade was required. At the second firing the soft sili- 
cates used in the overglaze decoration fluxed at a much 
lower temperature and this operation did not affect the 
original glaze. In the case of the famille noire where, in 
order to attain the necessary sheen, a wash of green glaze was 
applied over the dull black of the ground a third firing was 
necessary and it is highly probable that this brought about 


Fig. VII. 
Saucer dish. 
Famille noire. 

Diameter 64 inches. 


Fig. VI. Bamboo pattern wine pot. Three colour. 


Height 4 inches. 


many failures. Rarity may indeed account to some extent 
for the high value of this precious porcelain but it must be 
agreed that fine examples of famille noire are exceedingly 
decorative and display a high degree of skill on the part of 
the artist potter. In addition to the saucer illustrated (Fig. 
VII) with its vigorous yet graceful drawing of magnolia and 
peonies there are two beautiful little bowls or cups similarly 
decorated—seen together in the centre of one of the cabinets 
the cynosure of every collector’s eye. 

Symbolism in Chinese art takes many forms. It is seen in 
simple colour where deep blue used by itself stands for 
heaven, crimson red for the sun and yellow for the earth ; 
in religion and mythology figure, fruit and animal forms 
symbolize human aspirations or ideals e.g. the peach (usually 
held by Tung-fang-so)—longevity, the bat—happiness and the 
pomegranate—fertility. But the most persistent of the many 
forms of pictorial symbolism is that associated with flowers. 
Seldom indeed, until we reach the XVIIIth century with the 
ubiquitous and stereotyped peony of the famille rose, do we 
find floral form or decoration that does not convey a message 
of symbolical import—sometimes passing, sometimes deep. 
From Sung days onwards the lotus in form or drawing is full 
of meaning for the Buddhist ; the prunus on K‘ang-hsi tea 
jars conveys to the recipient good wishes at the New Year 
while the flowers of the four seasons seen in the decoration 
of countless vases, bowls and dishes from the Ming period 
onwards surely embody a hope that the receiver of the present 
of porcelain will enjoy the beauties of nature all the year 
round. 

In the Palmer collection there is a complete set of these 
charming little egg-shell wine-cups painted and enamelled 
in tints of the famille verte with plants which flower in each 
of the twelve months. On the reverse side each cup is in- 
scribed with a two line verse or poem two of which may be 
quoted in the nearest possible translation. For the first 
month (our February) the emblem is the prunus and the 
accompanying verse reads: 


Bowl, decorated in enamels with narcissus, ling chih and bamboo 
on a pale pink ground. Mark and period of Yung Chéng. 
Diameter 53 inches. 


Reproduced from Fenyns “Later Chinese Porcelain” by courtesy 
of Messrs. Faber & Faber. 
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Fig. VIII. 
First month: Prunus. 
Peach. 
Pomegranate. 


Fourth month: 


‘The trees are covered with lovely white snow ; 
‘Their branches are being brushed by the fragrant wind’. 
For the eighth month the plant is Clea fragrans and the 





Fig. IX. 


Dish. Faznille verte. Diameter 83 inches. 


“Egg-shell porcelain” wine cups. 
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Famille verte. 


Second month: Almond. Third month: 
Cinnamon Rose. 
Sixth month: Lotus. 


Fifth month: 


verse reads: 
‘The infinite moonlight is over all the branches ; 
‘Autumn has come when they are full of blossoms’. 
The cups symbolizing months one to six are illustrated in 
Fig. VIII. 

Enamelled porcelain of the XVIIIth century in its most 
refined manifestation exhibits two distinct styles. That 
known as “in the Chinese taste” to which reference has already 
been made is exemplified in the vase, Fig. II and in the 
brilliantly enamelled plate, Fig. IX, both of the K‘ang-hsi 
period. The figures in this plate represent actors in military 
costume ; they were probably living when the plate was made 
and intended to be portraits, for each bears a label inscribed 
with his name. With the introduction of rose pink to the 
decorator’s palette this freely drawn refined style was con- 
tinued through the Yung-chéng and Ch‘ien-lung periods and 
from a number of pieces of the kind in the collection three 
have been selected for illustration. Fig. XI shows a square- 
shaped wine-pot enamelled with a single floral spray on a 
ground of flawless white and placed upon a scroll stand on the 
top of which a landscape is painted in makimono fashion. 
The handsome bottle-shaped vase in Fig. X bears the date- 
mark and belongs to the period of Yung-chéng. In the 
quality of its line-work and detail of the painting it excels 
many smaller vases of the period. 

Little description is needed of the bow! illustrated in the 
colour-plate. It is one of the most delicately beautiful of all 
the later porcelains in the collection with its pale pink ground 
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and lovely flower painting. But for the fact that it bears 
no inscription or signature it might well be one of the pieces 
produced under the direct supervision of T‘ang Ying the 
famous XVIIIth century director of the Imperial factory’. 

A quite distinct style in the “rose” family is that excep- 
tionally fine porcelain, often justly called “eggshell”, produced 
in the factories at Ching-té-chén and sent down to Cantor 
for decoration. It includes the famous ruby-back dishes and 
those with similar interior decoration, the designs often 
resembling those of the well known Canton enamel. The 
type is represented in the collection by a number of choice 
examples but not by the extravagantly busy seven border 
variety. 

There is a range of Ch‘ing dynasty monochrome porcelain 
in the collection including Jang yao red in vase and dishes, 
mirror black in the rare ewer form and one of the very few 
extant blue dishes made during the reign of Shun-chih (A.D. 
1644-1661). Also there are a few remarkable skilfully 
modelled white porcelain figures unglazed—perhaps in this 
state unfinished—but, thanks to the absence of glaze, dis- 
playing the fine detail of the ceramic sculptor’s work. 

Mention was made in an earlier article of the jade, enamels 
and bronze in the collection but consideration of these must 
be deferred for the time being as the jade section alone is 
of considerable importance and one which has few parallels in 
English private collections. 


1 See Jenyns, Later Chinese Porcelain (Faber & Faber, 1951. 


Fig. XI. 


Wine pot. 





Famille rose. 


































Fig. X. 
Bottle-shaped vase. 
Famille rose. 
Height 203 inches. 





Height 6 inches. 


Fig. I. Le Concert Champétre. Here attributed to 


ANTOINE WATTEAU. 


Panel 27.5 x 39 cms. 


Private Collection. 


TWO REDISCOVERED PAINTINGS BY WATTEAU 


Their Identification from Drawings 


N going through the engravings which Jean de Jullienne 

had made after the paintings of Watteau, and the re- 
productions in the books of Zimmermann and H. Adhémar, 
there will be found almost a hundred compositions (of which 
about twenty are not engraved) belonging to the period of 
maturity whose beginnings must be placed very near to 1713 


Fig. II. Titran. The Three Ages of Man. 
Palazzo Doria, Rome. 


By JACQUES MATHEY 


—the time when the painter was invited by Pierre Crozat 
to live in his house in the Rue de Richelieu, with its collection 
of treasures by the old masters. If, in addition, we bear in 
mind that a certain number of works not engraved have 
doubtless disappeared, and among those we possess many 
are minutely executed, the output of these seven or eight 
years pre-supposes in a man with poor health, in this 
ambitious recluse, an incessant, feverish activity, and perhaps 
the feeling that the days were numbered in which he might 
represent the elegant and stylish world of his imagination in 
all its diversity. 

The period of Watteau’s youth after his arrival in Paris 
was not less active, although it has been hitherto little known 
and little investigated by art historians. Our prolonged 
researches (K. T. Parker and J. Mathey. Watteau: Catalogue 
de son Oeuvre Dessiné, 2 vols., 1957/58) have brought to 
light an unexpected number of early drawings, which from 
their resemblance to those of Watteau’s master, Gillot, were 
attributed to the latter, or which from certain weaknesses in 
a style not yet formed had given rise to the idea that they 
might be by some follower. Of 531 drawings catalogued in 
our first volume about 350 had never previously been repro- 
duced in the literature. 














Fig. III. G. CAMPAGNOLA. Landscape with Shepherds. 
Etching, B.9. 
Warburg Institute. 


It is hardly necessary to recall that no drawings are more 
closely linked with paintings than those of Watteau. It 
follows that we must recognise the existence of a certain 
number of early paintings which have remained unidentified 
for the same reasons as the drawings. The critical yardsticks 
available are few and uncertain. In the works on the master 
the Danse Paysanne is the only picture accepted; the 
much disputed Ecureuse de Cuivres is usually given to 
Chantereau, and there remains only the Ile de Cythére to 
throw any light on the execution of a painting about 1709. 

Without a personal knowledge of all this mass of new 
drawings the first of the rediscovered paintings might appear 
to be somewhat rashly attributed. Re-establishing the works 
of a little known period in a painter’s life presents a problem 
not dissimilar to that of a crossword puzzle. If the first 
conjectures can be validly adopted and set in position, others 
can then be added with confidence, and the remainder will 
fall into place with an ever growing ease. One thing, how- 
ever, comes to our assistance ; the early paintings, unlike 
the later ones which show a diversity of style rather than a 
progression, display a regular development in the artist’s 
power and knowledge. Chronology, often undiscernable 
after 1713, is thus greatly facilitated. 

These early productions cannot be placed on the same level 
as those in which the genius of the master is fully expressed, 
but they are the first notes of a melody which Watteau was 
to take up again in all the strength of his maturity. They 


Fig. V. Detail of Fig. I. 


TWO REDISCOVERED PAINTINGS BY 













WATTEAU 


Fig. IV. WATTEAU. 


Landscape after Campagnola. 
Red chalk. (Parker & Mathey, No. 435). 
Musée de Besancon. 


are the pictures of an apprentice, but the apprentice is 
Watteau, as certain parts of them make abundantly clear. 

In our catalogue, the section devoted to copies after other 
masters adds 75 sheets to the 35 already known. In the 
section on copies of landscapes there are 74 drawings of 
which only 13 were already known. These copies show par- 
ticularly well the various directions in which the art of 
Watteau was developing. Religious painting interested him 
and he perhaps thought for a moment that it might assure 
him a living. He acquainted himself with military subjects. 
In the hope that portraiture might perhaps be profitable he 
took counsel with Van Dyck, Titian, and Veronese: subjects 
of children might also have been valuable pot boilers and 
he produced a certain number of such compositions which 
owed a good deal to an acquaintance with Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Le Nain, Sarazin. 

A number of Titianesque landscapes, sheets by the Carracci 


Fig. VI. WaTTEAU. Féte d’Amour (detail). 
Dresden. 
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Fig. VII. La Nymphe de Fontaine. Here attributed to 
ANTOINE WATTEAU. Canvas 72 x 76 cms. 
Private Collection. 


Fig. IX. Watteau. Reclining Nude. Red chalk. 
Fig. VIII. Wa ), Engraving after the Figures de (Parker & Mathey, No. 506). 
Différents Caractéres. No. 105. L. C. G. Clarke Collection. 
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Fig. X. WATTEAU. Woman’s Head. Here shown in reverse. 
(Parker & Mathey, No. 583). 
Boymans Museum, Rotterdam. 


I. Le Concert Champétre. Oil on panel. 27.5 x 39 cms. 

Private Collection. 
and the Campagnola, were copied by Watteau when he was 
with Crozat, and certainly even before, from examples found 
at the print-sellers of the Rue St. Jacques (See H. Adhémar, 
Watteau, p. 67, etc.). In particular, the backgrounds of his 
Fétes Galantes are full of them and it would have been very 
surprising should there have been no painted composition 
in this manner. The picture reproduced (Fig. I) is an 
example. 

Watteau has looked very closely at Titian’s Three Ages of 
Man (Fig. II) now in the Palazzo Doria in Rome, but for- 
merly in the collection of the Duc d’Orléans ; it is engraved 
in the Recueil de Crozat and two drawings were certainly 
inspired by it (Parker and Mathey Nos. 349 and 355). The 
balance of the two compositions is much the same, but in 
the Concert Champétre the two lovers on the left are smaller 
compared with the Orléans picture, in which the shepherd 
and shepherdess hide a considerable part of the mass of 
trees. There is the same flock of sheep in the dip of the 
ground in the middle distance, and the same hill on the right 
with buildings on top of it. 

Watteau probably also knew the engraving by G. Campag- 
nola (Fig. III). The figure of the shepherd musician is seen 
full face, whereas he is turning round in the Concert Cham- 
pétre, but the movement is the same. Finally, the copy of 
a landscape by Campagnola in the museum at Bresancon 
(Parker and Mathey No. 435) shows a similar subject (Fig. 
IV). 

The landscape of the Concert Champétre is painted in 
browns, the sky is a faded blue, and in this ensemble of 
neutral tones the little female nude in the extreme left corner 
of this Giorgionesque composition introduces a touch of 
French fantasy ; the sky blue of her draperies and the 
lively folds light up this part of the picture in an unexpected 
fashion. How far Watteau in his youth had already achieved 
a personal style of brushwork is apparent if one compares 
his manner of painting this drapery (Fig. V) with the execu- 
tion of the dress on one of the figures in his Féte d’Amour 
at Dresden (Fig. VI). 

II. Nymphe de Fontaine (Fig. VII). Oil on canvas. 
72 x 76 cms. Private Collection. 
This figure no doubt formed part of a larger composition. 


Fig. XI. WattTeau. Studies of Hands (detail). 
Groult Collection. 


TWO REDISCOVERED PAINTINGS BY WATTEAU 



































































In the Double Collection it was described as an allegorical 
portrait of Madame Jean de Jullienne, which is difficult to 
believe, since the marriage of Jullienne with Marie Louis de 
Brecey took place in 1720. Watteau had then barely a year 
to live and the style of the painting indicates that it must 
have been executed eight or nine years earlier. 

An examination of the drawings reveals no exact study 
for this composition, but certain sheets make it possible to 
place it accurately. One of them shows the twin sisters of 
the nymph here reproduced, engraved after a drawing in the 
Figures de Differents Caractéres No. 105 (Fig. VIII). Their 
round, ample bodies are similar to those given to Europa 
and her attendants in the Enlévement d’Europe, known only 
from an engraving by Aveline. The same reeds, twisted in 
a characteristic fashion at their tops, may be found both in 
the painting and in the engraving. 

A sketch in the Clarke Collection of a female nude of the 
same type and of the same period is reproduced in Parker 
and Mathey No. 506 (Fig. IX). 

The features of the nymph correspond with the second 
of the two female models most frequently used by Watteau, 
she appears already in drawings of 1712/13, but particularly 
in the sketch-books of his last years (Parker and Mathey, 
vol. II, Tétes, chapter XIV). In the drawing at the Boymans 
Museum, Rotterdam (Parker and Mathey No. 583), (Fig. X) 
which has been reversed for ease of comparison, will be found 
the same type of nose with the angular tip that occurs so fre- 
quently in Watteau’s female profiles, the same high nostril, 
the same eye, the same sharply modelled ear—all features 
which Watteau’s brush depicts no less unmistakeably than 
the chalk in his drawings. 

Finally, the two hands resting on the sides of the urn may 
be regarded as the equivalent of a signature, for their flexi- 
bility and nervous vitality are as inimitable and as revealing 
of style as those of Van Dyck or Ingres. They may be 
compared with a drawing in the Groult Collection (Fig. XI) 
which includes eleven studies of women’s hands and the figure 
of a seated woman which was used in L’Amour Paisible 
(H. Adhémar, Pl. 142). 

The Rotterdam and Groult drawings are very probably 
later than the painting discussed here ; the latter is a little 
later than the Enlévement d’Europe and the drawing in the 
Clarke Collection. It seems to be a work of early maturity 
in which the composition has not yet the fluent arabesque 
nor the figures the elegance and refinement which were pre- 
sently to be achieved by the master of the Fétes Galantes. 
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Fig. I. 


Bow Peacock and Peahen: 


about 1755-8. Height 7 ins. 


Sold at Sotheby & Co. in 1953. 


BIRDS 
II. 


IN 
THE PEACOCK 


HE very essence of XVIIIth century porcelain figures is 

that they should delight the eye with the delicacy, 
the grace, and the attractiveness of their colourful forms— 
and what subject lends itself more completely than that 
symbol of vanity, the peacock. Of all the peacocks that the 
European porcelain factories created, none attained this ideal 
so pleasingly as the two Chelsea birds of the red anchor 
period (1752-1756), which came from General Sir Ivor 
Maxse’s collection and now belong to Judge Untermyer’. 
Colour plate). In these two birds, the beauty of the soft- 
paste porcelain combines with the elegant modelling and 
brilliant colouring to offer an artistic delight of rare achieve- 
ment ; Only one other example of this model is recorded*. 
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EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART 


By HUGH TAIT 


Though the Untermyer peacocks are unmarked, the palette 
of the leafy flowering branches applied to the tree trunks 
and bases testifies to an early date about 1755. As the late 
William King pointed out* the apparent decline in the popu- 
larity of Chelsea birds during the red anchor period is 
confirmed by a comparison of the 1755 and 1756 Chelsea 
Sale Catalogues, for in the latter no birds—excluding tureens 
in bird form, of course—are listed except “a fine Bantam 
cock and hen.”* No peacocks appear among the many 
different entries of birds in the 1755 catalogue, but neverthe- 
less these peacocks, among the finest of Chelsea’s own 
original bird creations, are also among the last. Why birds 
in porcelain should have gone out of fashion at Chelsea 
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BIRDS IN EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART 





Pair of Chelsea Peacocks: about 1755: Height 19 ins. 


Reproduced from Yvonne Hackenbroch, Chelsea and other English Porcelain Pottery and Enamel in the 
Irwin Untermyer Collection by ccurtesy of Messrs. Thames and Hudson. 
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Fig. II. Meissen Peacock: modelled by J. J. Kandler in 1734. 
Height 3 ft. 104 ins. 


Antique Porcelain Company. 


about 1755 is an interesting problem of taste which is unlikely 
ever to be solved with certainty. To some extent it may 
reflect the rise of the Vincennes/Sévres porcelain factory to a 
position of European eminence and the corresponding wane 
of the dominance of Meissen, which suffered such a fatal 
setback in 1756, when the victorious Frederick the Great 
of Prussia took possession of the Elector of Saxony’s most 
coveted luxury trade. 

The rival London porcelain factory at Bow at this time 
strove hard to compete with the successes of Chelsea and this 
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Fig. III. Chelsea Peacock: raised red anchor mark: 
about 1751-3. Height 5.2 ins. 
British Museum. 
model (Fig. I) of a peacock, less than half the size of the 


Chelsea version, was the best that Bow could offer. How 
much it suffers by the comparison—despite the deep rich 
mélange of blue, green, yellow, red and brown! It is true 
that Bow provided a pair, in the more correct use of the 
term, but the colouring of the peahen is much more sombre 
and the modelling dull. 

When the type of peacock, perched on a tree trunk with 
closed tail sweeping to the ground, was first modelled at 
Meissen in April, 1734, by Johann Joachim Kandler (Fig. 
II), there was none of the soft gracefulness of the Chelsea 
birds. A majestic forthright realism was the key-note of 
this masterly portrayal. Not only a fine work of sculpture, 
this bird, three feet ten and a half inches high, was a tour 
de force. Kandler, in achieving this magnificent result, was 
confirming Augustus the Strong’s aspirations to equal and 
surpass the Chinese in this field in which they had for nearly 
a hundred years been the so‘e masters. The earliest Chinese 
porcelain birds are those brilliantly enameiled creatures of 
the reign of K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) and, though in the early 
years of the Meissen factory, only a comparatively small 
percentage of time and effort was spent on figure modelling, 
attempts were made in the mid-twenties to emulate the 
K’ang-hsi birds, as is claimed* in the case of the peacock 
in which the bird stands with the tail partly open and 
hanging down. There may be a Chinese model but I can 
find no record of one and though no sculptor was regularly 
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employed at the Meissen factory before 1727, when 
Johann Gottlob Kirchner was appointed, the Meissen model 
may not only be the work of but also the creation of the 
Former (or ‘repairer’), Georg Fritzsche, who worked at 
Meissen from its earliest days in 1712 until 1730 or later. 
The model, judged by any standards, is not a success— 
however rare, early and prized by collectors. The pair in 
the Louvre are exceptional, because not only are they greatly 
enhanced by their ormolu mounting, but they bear the 
caduceus mark in b'ue. Several unmounted examples exist ; 
one figure in the Kocher Collection, Berne, has the kite mark, 
while the pair in the Judge Untermyer Collection® have the 
crossed swords with pommels mark in blue on each bird. 
Of course, these ‘pairs’ are no more pairs than the Chelsea 
peacocks but as the Chinese apparently did not include a 
peahen, Meissen did not create a female companion, as Bow 
did thirty years later. The Chelsea factory, so often guilty 
of slavishly borrowing the Meissen creations, produced this 
close—and stiff—copy (Fig. III). The figure here illus- 
trated was bequeathed by Sir Bernard Eckstein to the British 
Museum in 1948. On the back of the tree trunk is the raised 
red anchor mark and this figure has every appearance of 
having been made about 1751-3. A more humped base 
raises the spreading tail clear of the ground unlike the Meissen 
versions, but the soft paste and glaze gives a peculiar delicate 
charm to the subtle colouring, which can never be found on 
the hard-paste models from Meissen. 

Only at Meissen did the porcelain modeller seek to render 
the peacock in its full glory, with the huge tail spread out 
high about its head. Neither Kirchner (modellmeister 1727- 
1733) nor von Liicke (modellmeister April—September 1728) 
attempted a figure of a peacock, and though a pair of Meissen 
peacocks (Fig. IV) with their tails spread erect (a little over 
7 inches high), in the Schloss at Dresden*, were made about 
1725—it is said they are after a Chinese model—they are 
really table-ware, a kind of jug, without legs and with a 
hole in the back of the tail for pouring in the liquid. This 
seems to be the only time when the European potter attempted 
to utilise the beautiful peacock for practical service at the 
table. The full honour therefore must go to Kandler who, 
three years after his joining the Meissen factory, produced 
in March 1734 this even more impressive tour de force, just 
less than three and a half feet high (Fig. V). These giant 
porcelain figures of birds and animals were begun by Kirchner 
and Kandler in 1731 as part of Augustus the Strong’s grandi- 
ose plan to furnish the Japanese Palace at Dresden with por- 
celain “grossen auch massiven Sticken als Statuen, Columnen, 
Servicen” (great massive pieces such as statues, columns, 





Fig. IV. Pair of Meissen Peacock-Jugs: about 1725-30. 
Height 7.5 ins. 
Dresden. 
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Fig. V. Meissen Peacock: modelled by J. J. Kandler in 1734. 
Height 3 ft. 5 ins. 
Dresden. 


services), as the Foundation Decree of January 1710 declares. 
It seems hard that the King, who had personally chosen 
Kandler, should have died in the previous year, 1733, without 
seeing this peacock, which would, indeed, have gratified the 
royal taste. These masterpieces have been decried for their 
unsuitability to the medium of porcelain, and because of the 
technical impossibility of achieving perfection on so large 
a scale, but few will deny that in this figure of a peacock a 
splendour combined with a vitality, however stiff and baroque, 
commands our admiration. The most serious criticism of 
these audaciously conceived figures is that it was impossible 
to colour them because of the difficulties in the muffle-kiln- 
firings. Some, of course, had lacquer colours applied cold, 
but with the years only traces of them remain, but it is 
doubtful if the effect was ever particularly pleasing, as the 
unfired colours lack brilliance. It was not until July or 
August 1741 that Kandler modelled a peacock with spread 
tail, admittedly only 9 inches high, which was to be coloured. 
This example (Fig. VII) in the collection of Judge Unter- 
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Fig. VI. Peacock: Engraving in George Edwards: 
Natural History of Uncommon Birds, 1743, Vol. II, Pl. 67. 


myer’ has a green and white tail, a blue head and neck and 
brown speckled back and wing feathers. It bears, like several 
other examples, the crossed swords mark in blue. 

Meissen supplied the source for one model of a peacock 
at the Chelsea factory and plate 67 of George Edwards’ 
Natural History of Uncommon Birds (1743) supplied another 
Figs. VI, VIII). This bird, with a raised red anchor, now 
in the possession of the Antique Porcelain Company (Fig. 
VIII), is a close copy of the coloured engravings, not only in 
general form but also in the colour details of plumage. Even 
the two pairs of spurs are faithfully reproduced, of which 
Edwards writes: “which is a thing in this bird more rare 
and remarkable than all its Beauties”. The lovely Chinese 
rose of the engraving is, alas, not used by the Chelsea flower 
painter to decorate the tree trunk, but instead the more 
typical sparse flower-painting in soft pale yellows, greens 
and reds. No peahen based on an Edwards’ engraving is 
known in Chelsea porcelain, though a Chelsea bird (Fig. IX) 
has twice been catalogued" as the companion peahen. Dr. 
Bellamy Gardner in The Transactions of the English Ceramic 


Fig. VII. Meissen Peacock: modelled by J. J. Kandler in 1741. 
Height 9 ins. 
The Untermyer Collection. 


Circle in 1931, established that this bird is a guan, copied 
from plate 13 of Edwards’ book (Fig. X). The stiff, lifeless 
quality, which so often betrays a work too faithfully copied 
from an engraving, is predominant in the figure of the pea- 
cock (Fig. VIII), and though the greens and browns of the 
plumage have a great charm, the soft down-like quality and 
the spontaneous grace of the later pair in the Untermeyer 
Collection (Colour Plate) triumph completely over all. 


REFERENCES 

1 Chelsea and Other English Porcelain in the Irwin Untermyer 
Collection by Y, Hackenbrock (1957), Fig. 47. 

2 Sotheby Sale Catalogue, 1st February, 1946, note to Lot 32. 

Chelsea Porcelain by William King (Benn, 1922), p. 39 

' Fifth Day's Sale, Friday, April the 2nd, 1756, Lot No. 97. 

’ Meissen and other Continental Porcelain in the Irwin Untermyer 
Collection by Y. Hackenbrock (1956), Fig. 14. 

® Carl Albiker: Die Meissner Porzellantiere (Berlin, 1935), Fig. 242. 

7 Y. Hackenbrock op. cit., Fig. 13, colour plate 12 

®* The Cheyne Book of Chelsea China and Pottery, 1924, No. 298, 
pl. 13. Loan Exhibition of Tournai and Chelsea Porcelain, (1953), 
No, 81 
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Fig. VIII. Chelsea Peacock: raised red anchor mark: 
about 1751-3. Height 8 ins. 


Antique Porcelain Company. 





ie Fig. IX. Chelsea Guan: raised 

red anchor mark: about 1751-3. 
Height 8.5 ins. 

In the possession of Mr. A. G. 

Morris. Reproduced by kind per- 

mission of the Chelsea Society. 


Fig. X. Guan: Engraving in 
George Edwards: Natural History 
of Uncommon Birds, 1743, 
Vol. I, Pl. 13. 











TWO VERSIONS OF GRAVELOT'S 


‘LE LECTEUR’ 


F Hubert-Francois Bourguignon, known as Gravelot, was 
‘the prime sponsor of the rococo and French manner, 
which did much to break down Augustan formality, and 
reached its purest English flowering in the early work of 
Gainsborough”', he transmitted that influence not by paintings 
—as a painter he is almost unknown—but by means of in- 
numerable designs and engravings. So vast was the quantity 
of genre, theatrical and historical subjects, decorations, cos- 
tume pieces or figures de modes, either designed by him, or 
both designed and engraved, that it is hard to understand 
how Walpole could assert that ‘he is not much known as an 
engraver’; or, for the matter of that, why his drawings in 
England are so rare. 

But, as the Goncourts observe, ‘Gravelot a peint’”. His 
obituary notice informs us that he many times took the 
palette in hand and that what he did in that way was ap- 
proved by Boucher ; though, since he found it did not pay 
and had not begun early enough, he ceased to practice. There 
is too the evidence of his sale catalogue—plusiers tableaux 
peints par feu M. Gravelot a Londres et a Paris’. The Gon- 
courts cite, as further proof that he painted, Le Lecteur, en- 
graved by Gaillard, inscribed ‘Gravelot pinxit’, and go on to 
rhapsodise over the print—C’est en effet intime, tendre et 
discret, une scene de chambre qui dans le gracieux, 
donne l’impression unique, presque recueillie, que l'on ressent 
devant la gravure d'un tableau de Chardin. However, the 
picture, as described by a friend for them when at The 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1867*, by no means bore out 
the promise of the engraving—Thomme en veste marron, 
en gilet bleu, en culotte rouge, la femme en jupon rose, en 
robe grise, pour une peinture sans harmonie, séche et sans 
éclat, et n’ayant de valeur que la curiosité de la scéne, du 
costume’. 

This picture, which has since been several times exhibited’*, 
was acquired by the late J. D. Lycett Green at the sale of 
the Heseltine Collection and subsequently presented to the 
York Gallery. It does not merit the severe verdict of M. 
Burty, M. Goncourt’s friend, though one would not pitch 
the claims for it very high. Charming in sentiment with no 
taint of mawkishness, tasteful in colour and deftly composed, 
there is yet some justice in the charge that it is séche et sans 
éclat, for the paint is without impasto or verve in the hand- 
ling and thinly applied. The Goncourts, influenced by the 
unfavourable judgment of their informant, pose the question 
‘mais était-ce bien Toriginal?’, and report that M. Burty 
accepts it; though no reference is made to the fact that in 
the left hand bottom corner it is signed in monogram with 
the initials ‘H.G.’. The costume, the panelling, and what 
one can see of the chair on which the young man is seated® 
all indicate that the picture was painted shortly before Grave- 
lot returned to Paris in May, 1746’. 

But there is another version of Le Lecteur now in the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin who acquired it in 
Paris some years ago (Fig. I). This, if not the original, is 
unquestionably superior. The touch is much more spirited and 
painterly, and while the palette remains the same, the scene 
has gained notably in atmospheric effect ; so that one may 
justly apply to it what the Goncourt’s say with some hyperbole 
of the pair of lovers in the engraving ‘Assis a contre jour il 
semble dans un ombre d’amour. Un rayon dune fenétre 
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By RALPH EDWARDS 


derriére lui frise en passant et va éclairer en plein le profil 
écoutant de la femme’. Here the rather mechanical, repetitive 
folds in the dress are smoothed out and those in the apron 
given amplitude. The pattern of the carpet is more vigorously 
drawn and its perspective, disturbingly sharp in the York 
version, has been adjusted. The hands of the youth too are 
no longer claw-like, and have acquired some semblance of 
flesh. This is really a delightful little picture, even though 
it may seem extravagant to mention Chardin (like the Gon- 
courts) in the same breath. That Gaillard’s engraving, 
published in 1756*, (a decade or so later than the picture) 
was made from the Eliot Hodgkin version several minor 
details put beyond reasonable doubt—e.g. the point where 
the line of the shutter joins the sill and the contour formed 
by the outer garment of the woman’s bodice, not by the inner 
as in the other version*. Below the print a pretty amorous 
French verse, hinting at virtue in danger, is attached. An- 
other engraving of Le Lecteur made in England is signed 
‘Js. Marchan Sculp”’, and entitled “The Judicious Lover’. 
For the French an English verse is substituted which relates 
that the prudish Celia succumbs when her lover “in Ovid’s 
tender language tells his pain”. This print interprets the 
painting somewhat freely in details, the mouldings on the 
shutter, for example, being ignored, but there are indica- 
tions that it too was taken from the Eliot Hodgkin version. 

These little pictures are, so far as I know, the only paint- 
ings indubitably and entirely from Gravelot’s hand, for as to 
the ‘Conversation’ at Ickworth, ‘Captain John Augustus 
Hervey taking leave of his family’, there is some doubt as to 
the extent of his responsibility. In the indignant letter’ in 
which he replies to Lady Hervey’s complaints about his in- 
adequate performance of the commission, which he had taken 
over from Liotard, there occurs a sentence plainly suggesting 
that (probably owing to his distaste for portraiture) he had 
delegated part of the work'*. Turning to works in this de- 
bateable category, the attribution to Gravelot, already pro- 
posed by me’*, of a small version of the “Building Houses 
with Cards’, one of the Vauxhall decorations, is, I think, 
fully sustained by the two versions of Le Lecteur. Celia, as 
she is christened in the English engraving, wears a very 
similar costume, and might well be from the same model as 
the seated girl in the ‘Building Houses’, for whom an ad- 
mirable drawing unquestionably by Gravelot exists. Then, 
on the score of style—the Gallic grace and lightness of touch, 
so different from Hayman’s normal handling—lI have lately 
claimed another small version of a Vauxhall decoration, a 
scene from Moliére’s Le Médecin malgré Lui for Gravelot'*. 
Obviously, he rather than Hayman is likely to have been 
responsible for the choice of such a subject, and the design 
with some confidence may be assigned to him. 

The two versions of Le Lecteur are key-works providing 
a criterion for attributions, while the conspicuous excellence 
of the Eliot Hodgkin version tends to confirm the favourable 
verdict of Boucher, which, in the dispute with Lady Hervey, 
Gravelot cites in his own defence. 

Notes 

! Ellis Waterhouse, Painting in Britain, 1530-1790 (1953), pp. 136-7. 

*E. & J. De Goncourt L’Art du XVIII Siecle (1883), p. 15. 

‘Quoted by the Goncourts, sid. 


*The Club was founded in the previous year and the exhibition 
in 1867 was of Rembrandt etchings, nor was the picture included 
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TWO VERSIONS OF GRAVELOT’S 


HuBERT GRAVELOT. 


‘LE LECTEUR’ 


Le Lecteur. 12 x 94 ins. 


In the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin. 


in an exhibition at the Club prior to the publication of the Goncourts’ 
book. If it was hung up perhaps with others as decoration, M. Burty 
may well have failed to notice the signature. 

>It was in the collection of Ralph Wornum ('M. Worman’, ac- 
cording to the Goncourts) and was exhibited at Leeds, 1868, No. 172, 
Loan Exhibition of works of French and English Painters of the 


At Guildhall, 1902, No. 141. 
National Loan Exhibition Grafton Galleries, 1909-10, No. 


XVIIIth century. 
No. 81 


100, Sold Sotheby's J. P. Heseltine Coll., 27th - 29th May, 1935, 


Lot 41. 

® Distinctly English in character and of a Queen Anne type. 

7 Vertue Note Books, Walpole Soc., Vol. III, p. 131. 

5 Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin have a copy of Annonces Affiches 
et Avis Divers for the Sth Jan., 1756, which announces ‘I] paroit une 


Estampe nouvelle, gravée par le sieur Gaillard d’aprés M. Gravelot, 


initulée Le Lecteur ; laquelle doit faire pendant 4 La Marchand De 


Glasgow, 1902, 


Modes, Estampe mise au jour par le méme, au mois de Mai de 
de l'année derniére et gravée d’aprés M. Boucher, Chez L’ Auteur 
rue §. Jacques, au-dessus des Jacobins. 

® These and cther confirmatory details have been pointed out by 
Mr. John Jacob (formerly of the York Gallery), to whom I am 
indebted for drawing my attention to these pictures. 

10 Of this engraver’s career no particulars are known. He is liable 
to be confounded with Gabriel Marchand, who was engraving 
portraits in England c. 1750. The print, which is undated, was 
published by Ryall & Withy, Fleet St 

11 Published in full by the Goncourts 

12 $7 jai remis le tableau a quelqu'un pour l'avancer c'a été 
l'envie de remplir mes engagements ...’. 

13 Burlington Magazine, July, 1949, p. 206. 

14 ‘Conversation Pieces in Search of a Painter’, APOLLO, Oct., 1957, 
pp. 92-94 
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Leeds teapot enamelled in black and red. A painting 
Height 53 ins. 


Circa 1765. 


Donald Towner. 


A CREAMWARE ENAMELLER 


DAVID RHODES 


IMEON SHAW in his History of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, Hanley, 1829, states: ‘Mr. Wedgwood em- 
ployed a waggon once a fortnight to take down a load of 
cream colour to be printed by Messrs, Sadler and Green 
of Liverpool . . . the teaware required to be painted was sent 
to Mrs. Warburton in Hot Lane and some time elapsed before 
Mr. Wedgwood had the enamelling done on his own 
premises’. As a result of this statement all early enamelling 
on Wedgwood creamware has, in the past been ascribed to 
Mrs. Warburton of Hot Lane, Cobridge, Staffordshire. John 
and Anne Warburton were themselves manufacturers of some 
so far unidentified saltglaze and creamware. Such being the 
case one would expect to find creamware other than Wedg- 
wood’s painted by the same hand and in the same style which 
could be attributed to the Warburton factory. But this has 
not been the case. Examples have indeed been found whose 
enamelled decoration bears a very close relationship to that 
on Wedgwood’s early creamware but it would seem that in 
almost every instance such pieces are of indubitable Leeds 
origin. Compare, for instance, the Leeds teapot, Fig. I, with 
the Wedgwood teapot, Fig. IV. The same style of painting 
and a number of similar characteristics are observable on 
each, such as the peculiar tree with hooked foliage and a 


By DONALD C. TOWNER 


divided trunk shaped like a pair of tongs ; the small clouds 
and birds ; sprightly painting of plants the leaves of which 
end in a shape like a corkscrew ; cursorily painted buildings 
with smoking chimneys ; and a bold foreground painted in 
black with a full brush. That these details occur on both 
pieces cannot be considered a coincidence since over and 
over again similarities between the early Leeds and Wedg- 
wood enamelling are apparent. How can this be accounted 
for ? It seems unreasonable to suppose that Mrs. Warburton 
enamelled the Leeds creamware as well, especially as it was 
known from an advertisement in the Leeds Intelligencer for 
October 28th, 1760 that a firm of enamellers by the name 
of Robinson and Rhodes were working at Leeds at that time. 
In 1956 I decided to search the Wedgwood manuscripts at 
Barlaston for a possible solution to this problem. First I 
examined the correspondence between Wedgwood and the 
Warburtons. This was disappointing, as it only consisted 
of a few bills showing that the two factories occasionally 
bought wares from each other. No mention whatever was 
made of enamelling. This of course proved nothing, but if 
the Warburtons did all the early enamelling on Wedgwood’s 
tea-ware as stated by Simeon Shaw, surely one would expect 
to find some reference to it in the Wedgwood correspondence. 
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WEDGWOOD MUG 
Enamelled in red, black, purple, green, and yellow 
Height 5 in. Circa 1770 


Reproduced from Donald C. Towner, English Cream-Coloured Earthenware by courtesy of 
Messrs Faber and Faber. 


Fig. II. Leeds jug, enamelled in red and black. 
Height 62 ins. Circa 1765. 


Donald Towner. 


Now Eliza Meteyard in her Life of Fosiah Wedgwood, Lon- 
don, 1865, tells us that in 1768 Wedgwood employed an 
enameller in London by the name of Rhodes ‘who had lately 


come out of Yorkshire’. Could this be the Rhodes from the 
firm of Robinson and Rhodes already mentioned, and if so, 
could he have done any enamelling for Wedgwood while 
still at Leeds ? I found that there was a considerable corres- 
pondence between Wedgwood and a firm called D. Rhodes 
& Co. The first letter of this that I opened bore the fo!low- 
ing heading, “Io Mr. Josiah Wedgwood at Burslem near 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, from Robinson and Rhodes, Leeds, 
11th of March 1763’. This letter left no doubt that Wedr- 
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Fig. III. Coffee-pot of uncertain origin, probably either Leeds 
or Wedgwood, but the same painted design occurs on pots of 
undoubted Leeds manufacture. Enamelled in red and black. 
Flower painting on the reverse. Height 9 in. Circa 1765. 
Donald Towner. 


wood had already been in touch with the Leeds firm of -- 
enamellers for some time while a subsequent letter showed 
that Rhodes’ enamelling on Wedgwood’s creamware almost 
certainly began in 1764. Unfortunately space does not per- 
mit me to give the whole of the correspondence, but this can 
be found in a paper read to the English Ceramic Circle, by 
the present author in January, 1957, and which will be pub- 
lished in the Transactions of that Circ!e shortly. 

The first known record of Rhodes is the advertisement in 
the Leeds Intelligencer of October 28th, 17C0, already re- 
ready referred to, which is as follows: 

‘Robinson and Rhodes, opposite the George, in Briggate 
(Leeds), Enamel and Burn, in Gold and Colour, Foreign and 
English China and Tea Ware and make them complete to 
any pattern required—either Indian or Dresden. They also 
enamel! Coats of Arms, etc.; and sell a good assortment of 
Foreign China and great variety of useful English China of 
the newest improvement, which they will engage to wear as 
well as Foreign, and will change gratis if broke with hot 
water. They likewise enamel Stoneware which they sell as 
cheap as in Staffordshire. The best prices for Broken Flint 
Glass’. 

This advertisement may have been the means of first in- 
troducing Rhodes to Wedgwood. It will be seen that Robin- 
son and Rhodes were engaged in buying and selling china 
as well as undertaking commissions for most forms of decor- 
ating it, including the enamelling of saltglaze, referred to in 
the advertisement as ‘stoneware’. 

Fig. IV. Wedgwood teapot, the reverse side to Fig. VII and 
enamelled in the same colours. 























Fig. V. Teapot, marked WEDGWOOD impressed, enamelled 
in red, black, purple, green and yellow. A verse within a 
cartouche in red and black on the reverse. Height 42: in. 
Circa 1770. 
Donald Towner. 


The earliest letter in the Rhodes-Wedgwood correspon- 
dence, dated March 11th, 1763, is at first concerned with 
the sending of copper dust to Wedgwood for his manufacture 
of his new green glaze for cauliflower and kindred wares and 
concludes with the following order for ware—my own 
comments are given in parenthesis. 

‘1 doz. flowered 18s teapotts mellon Colour’. (i.e. decorated 
with applied flowers ‘sprigged’ on with trailed stems. 12s, 
18s, 24s etc. refer to sizes, 24s being the smallest). ‘1 doz. 
18s pine teapotts, the sort nearest the pine apple shape, 4 
green Oval Butter Bills with Cows, (Butter dishes with knobs 
modelled as a cow are known in saltglaze, green glaze, and 
creamware), 2, 3 pint Black Decanters (probably glazed 
blackware), 6, 12s dry red teapotts, some of them plain with 
Crabtree Spouts (unglazed redware of Elers type). In send- 
ing the above mentioned soon you’l oblige us much and we 
shall want many more. I am for Partner & Self Your most 
humble Servt. Davd. Rhodes.’ 

The second letter which is headed ‘Leeds, May 2nd, 1763’ 
is an order for agate teapots ; black cream-jugs and salts ; 
and oval butter baskets with ‘Cowtop Covers’. It is signed 
‘Jasper Robinson and David Rhodes’. The third letter, 
dated 19th May 1763, is of little interest being wholly 
concerned with the delivery of copper scales. Letter 4 is 
headed ‘Leeds, 21st Nov. 1764’ and begins — 

‘Sir, I received your Favour and shall be glad to serve 
you in anything I can do. I have burnt Gold on China often 
and am certain I can do it on your ware’. After references 
to lead glazes the letter concludes ‘My partner has turned 
over the business to me since March last and works for me 
at it. 

Sr. Your most humble Servt. 
David Rhodes.’ 


This letter probably marks the beginning of work done by 
Rhodes to Wedgwood’s order. It is interesting to note that 
Wedgwood had been making enquiries into Rhodes’ capacity 


Fig. VII. Wedgwood teapot, enamelled in red, black, purple, 
green and yellow. (The cover is a replacement of Leeds manu- 
facture). Height 47 in. Circa 1768. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. VI. Wedgwood teapot, enamelled in red, black, purple, 
green and yellow. On the reverse the inscription ‘Success to 
Sir Charles Holte Esq.’ in red and black. Height 52 in., 1774. 


Castle Museum, Norwich. 


to do gilding, one year before the delivery of his gilded 
breakfast service to Queen Charlotte. 

Letter 5 is headed ‘Leeds, December 13th, 1764’. After 
references to copper scales, the letter continues—‘I desire you 
would send me the Cream Coloured teapotts immediately if 
you have them ready as they are very much wanted few 
or none being here at present... . 

Sir Your most humb. Servt. David Rhodes.’ 


Although this is the first time in the correspondence that 
mention has been made of Wedgwood’s creamware being 
sent to Rhodes at Leeds, it is evident from the contents of 
the letter itself that previous deliveries had been made. 

After this letter there is an unfortunate gap in the corres- 
pondence for a number of years, and the next reference to 
Rhodes is contained in a letter from Josiah Wedgwood to 
‘Thomas Bentley, Mercht. in Liverpool, Charles St. Thurs- 
day evening 24 March, 1768’. In this letter Wedgwood tells 
how he has purchased the lease of a warehouse ‘near the 
bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross for habitations 
for a Colony of Artists—Modelers, Carvers etc.’-—and con- 
tinues—‘I have already agreed with one very useful Tenant, 
a Master Enameller.... I have long had connections with 
this Man, who is sober and steady, he is just come out of 
Yorkshire to settle here . . . he paints flowers and Land- 


skips very prettily, prepares a pretty good powder gold, and 
has a tolerable notion of Colours—He has an Apprentice and 
I have set him to work upon Table and 


another hand. 












































Fig. VIII. Wedgwood teapot incised with a workman’s mark, 
enamelled in red, black, purple, green and yellow; rose coloured 
handle, spout and knob; other flowers painted on the reverse. 
Height 5 in. Circa 1765. 

Donald Towner. 


desert ware, and shall get his rooms ready in St. Martin’s 
Lane immediately—The having such a man as this under the 
same roof with the warehouse to do Crests or any other 
pattns by ordr—to take sketches etc.—is the most convenient 
thing imaginable . . . your truly affectionate friend J. Wedg- 
wood.” The master enameller referred to in this letter was 
David Rhodes of Leeds as is evidenced by bills sent to 
Wedgwood at this time from St. Martin’s Lane, London 
and headed ‘Ware of Mr. Josiah Wedgwood to be enamelled 
at D. Rhodes & Co.’ Rhodes was not paid a salary but re- 
mained an independent enameller for some years. Some 
detailed accounts of his enamelling for Wedgwood in London 
are preserved at Barlaston and from these we know that the 
amount of work he did for Wedgwood between December 
1768 and December 1769 was valued at £178 10s. 1d. 

On the 20th June 1768, Wedgwood wrote to Mr. Cox, his 
London agent, at the Queen’s Arms, London, ‘I have yrs. of 
ye 18 and have one from Mr. Rhodes acquainting me he has 
got a partner who has enamelled at Paris and does it with 
great Elegance and wants to begin upon some small plates 
immediately wch. you’l please to furnish them with. I shall 
write to Mr. Rhodes this post. Yr. friend & Servt. J. 
Wedgwood.’ 

Eliza Meteyard states that this partner’s name was Craft 
or Croft; Chaffers gives the name Croft, and subsequent 
authors give Crofts. His name however was William 
Hopkins Craft, as this name occurs together with that of 
David Rhodes on receipts for enamelling during the years 
1769 and 1770. William Hopkins Craft is well known as 
an enameller upon copper, signed and dated examples are at 
the British Museum and elsewhere but heretofore neither 
his name nor his enamelling have been associated with either 
David Rhodes or Wedgwood. He is believed to have been 
a brother of Thomas Craft an enameller at the Bow factory. 
So far, no enamelling by William Hopkins Craft on Wedg- 
wood ware, has been identified. But there is a great similarity 
between some of Craft’s enamelling of figures on copper and 
some of the ‘Etruscan’ figures on Wedgwood’s basalt ware. 
The possibility that these were painted by Craft is strength- 
ened by the fact that Wedgwood took out a patent for en- 
caustic painting in imitation of Etruscan and Roman earthen- 
ware on the 16th of November 1769, just one year after 
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Fig. IX. Leeds teapot, enamelled in red, black and blue. Marks, 
an impressed crescent and an incised ‘B’. Height 54 in. 
Circa 1768. 
Mrs. McLeod. 


Craft had entered into partnership with Rhodes, though some 
of the enamelling of Etruscan figures was undoubtedly the 
work of David Rhodes himself since on the 10th January 
1770 Wedgwood writing to Thomas Bentley who was in 
charge of Wedgwood’s London decorating workshops says, 
‘If I had Mr. Rhodes here you shd soon have some Etruscan 
Vases painted at Etruria’. From this and a number of other 
letters written by Wedgwood about this time, it is apparent 
that he was most anxious to have Rhodes with him in 
Staffordshire. On the 19th November 1769 he writes to 
Bentley ‘I have reserved my house at Burslem for Mr. 
Rhodes and his Men, it is quite ready for him—’ In spite of 
all Wedgwood’s inducements Rhodes never went. Either 
Bentley was too reluctant to lose him or Rhodes himself was 
unwilling to go. 

In 1770 Rhodes was working as master foreman at the 
new Wedgwood premises at Little China Row, Chelsea. 
From this address on the 4th May 1770 Rhodes advertised 
for ‘hands employed in painting figures or flowers’. 

On October 9th 1769 Rhodes ordered an enamel kiln and 
on the 11th of November of that yeaf he was enamelling 
table-ware in purple and gold. A number of bills and letters 
of about this time refer to Rhodes’ rose coloured enamel for 
which he seems to have had some fame. This enamel was 
semi-opaque and uneven in appearance ; it was the deep soft 
pink, of the old fashioned moss and cabbage roses. Many of 
the early Wedgwood creamware pots enamelled by Rhodes 
had handles, spouts and knobs of this colour (Fig. VIII). It 
is also to be found in some of the early Leeds flower painting. 

In 1773 Rhodes’ Landscape-painting is particularly 
mentioned in the correspondence and about this same time 
he was commissioned by Wedgwood to form a collection of 
the productions of contemporary china factories. The 
following account of some of these purchases was formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Mayer of Liverpool and is given 
by Jewitt in his “Ceramic Art of Great Britain’ (Vol. I, page 
442). 


May 10th 1775 A Flawed Chelsea leaf, a Plymouth 


Teapot, and 2 Liverpool Coffee Cups ... io & 
May 12th A set of Bristol China, A 4 pint Worcester 
Bason and broken ware . ea - — 2 § 
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Fig. X. Wedgwood teapot, enamelled in red, 
green and yellow. 
Truste 


black, purple, 
Height 53 in. Circa 1775. 
of T. M. Ragg. 





2 Slop Basons, Derby and Leastoff “i 1 6 
I Quart Bristol Mug and Teapot Stand ... 2 6 
A Broken Quart Mug, Bristol 0 6 


On the 27th of January 1777, Wedgwood wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Thomas Bentley from Etruria, 


My dear Friend, 

I am exceedingly concern’d at the account you have sent 
me of Mr. Rhodes death, as well for the poor family he has 
left as the loss we must sustain in our works, which I am 
afraid will not be easily repaired. 

Josiah Wedgwood. 


Rhodes was a versatile enameller. The letters contain 
references to his enamelling landscapes, flowers, figures and 
borders as well as marbling, gilding and even mending broken 
china. A small Worcester leaf shaped dish at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is transfer-printed in black with birds 
within a simple enamelled border and is signed ‘Rhodes 
pinxit’. This would seem to suggest that transfer-printing 
may also be counted among Rhodes’ many forms of decora- 
tion, but in considering *is work one must remember that 
he had others in his empluy, some of whom no doubt enamel- 
led in much the same style as Rhodes himself, while others 
may have developed personal styles of their own and some- 
times more than one enameller may have been employed on 
one and the same piece, the illustrations to this article 
therefore can only be regarded as the productions of the 
firms of ‘Robinson and Rhodes’ and of ‘D. Rhodes & Co.’. 

Most of the early enamelling done at Leeds was in red and 
black only, which combination formed a very pleasing 
harmony on the deep cream-colour. For the most part this 
enamelling consisted of landscapes with figures and buildings 
(Fig. I), stylized birds and flowers (Fig. III), and inscriptions 
within a cartouche (Fig. II). The painting was swift, free, 
rhythmic and sure. Other types of enamelling included 
flower-painting in which a deep soft rose colour was pre- 
dominant, the other colours as a rule being, red, green, black, 
blue and yellow ; and scale, banded, and diapered patterns 
in various colours in imitation of chintz designs. Knobs and 
handle terminals were often touched in either with green, or 
blue and yellow. There were other styles of enamelling on 
the early Leeds creamware which do not appear of have any 


Fig. XI. Wedgwood teapot, enamelled in red, black, blue, 
yellow, green and pink. Similar painting on the reverse. 
Height 6 in. Circa 1764. 


Castle Museum, Norwich. 


relationships to the enamelling on Wedgwood’s ware and 
therefore cannot with certainty be ascribed to Robinson and 
Rhodes. 

Fig. V shows a teapot with the impressed mark, 
WEDGWOOD, enamelled in the same palette and by the 
same hand as Fig. VII which has been already referred to. 
On the reverse is an inscription in black within a red and 
black cartouche identical in style to the early Leeds enamel- 
ling (Fig. II). The painting of a flower-seller shown in the 
colour-plate is in the same colours and clearly by the same 
hand as Figs. VII and V. Fig. VI, which is a Wedgwood 
teapot in the same style and palette bears the inscription, 
‘Success to Sir Charles Holte Esq.’, painted in black on the 
reverse. Sir Charles Holte was the successful parliamentary 
candidate for Birmingham in 1774, at which time Rhodes 
was in full charge of all Wedgwood’s enamelling. Most 
pieces decorated with this type of figure-painting are 
enamelled with flowers on the reverse. Fig. IV shows the 
reverse side of the Victoria and Albert Museum teapot, Fig. 
VII. The extreme vigour of the brush-work ; the corkscrew 
ends to the black foliage and the convention for rose-thorns 
are typical indications of Rhodes’ flower-painting. These 
same characteristics are again found on the Wedgwood teapot 
Fig. VIII, where the flower painting is reserved in a panel 
against a background of scale, diaper and chintz patterns. 
The handle, spout and knob are enamelled with Rhodes rose 
colour. The link between this pot and the chintz and scale 
teapots of both Leeds (Fig. IX) and Wedgwood (Fig. X) 
origin, is obvious. These last can be dated at approximately 
1768 the year that Rhodes came to London. Another type 
of flower painting that can also be associated with Rhodes’ 
workshop occurs on some Wedgwood creamware made during 
the early 1760’s (Fig. XI). The colours used for this are 
red, green, black, blue, yellow and a conspicuous deep rose 
pink. 

From 1770, when Rhodes became foreman-enameller at 
Wedgwood’s enamelling workshops in Little China Row, 
Chelsea, the enamelling underwent a great change, and the 
well known prim little border patterns copied from set designs 
gradually ousted the fine, freely painted designs and it is to 
the factory at Leeds that we must turn to find a continuance 
of this latter type of painting, of which David Rhodes was 
such a master. 















Fig. I. Part of a suite of silver furniture belonging to the Duke 
of Brunswick. Augsburg, early X VIIIth century, 
the armchair, about 1720/30. 


SILVER FURNITURE — IV 


N the third part of this article’ the great suite of early 
XVIIIth century silver furniture in the castle of Rosen- 
borg was described and illustrated. It was made for King 
Frederick IV of Denmark, partly in Augsburg and partly in 
Copenhagen. A second suite of furniture of comparable 
importance and of about the same date, but entirely of Augs- 
burg manufacture, belongs to the Duke of Brunswick. It was 
originally ordered by Duke Anton Ulrich of Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel (1633-1714) in the early years of the XVIIIth 
century, and consists of two looking glasses, two tables and 
four guéridons (Fig. I). In 1731 this suite, together with a 
set of five chairs made for Anton Ulrich’s successor, Duke 
August Wilhelm (1662-1731), was purchased by George II 
for the Braunschweig-Liineburg line and was eventually 
brought to England, where it seems to have remained until 
the separation of the Hanoverian and British thrones in 1837. 
The pieces belonging to this suite were kept at Windsor and 
can be seen in Pyne’s engraving of the ball-room there as it 
was in 1817°. It returned to England for a while in 1952, 
when with the rest of the Brunswick treasures it was exhibited 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The two tables are the work of the famous Augsburg 
goldsmith, Johann Ludwig Biller. They are of the usual 
type, of wood covered with thin sheet silver, the tops being 
embossed with classical subjects within elaborate strapwork 
borders. An unusual feature of these tables is the heraldic 
ornament at the crossing point of the stretchers, consisting of 
the coat of arms and supporters of Duke Anton Ulrich of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbittel surmounting a half figure of the 
horse of Hanover. Even finer are the great looking glasses, 


By |]. F. HAYWARD 
immensely impressive by reason of their huge proportions and 
the vigorous modelling of the half-figures of animals that 
adorn them, the horses, crest of the house of Brunswick and 
the lion and lioness, supporters of the Brunswick coat-of- 
arms. They must be the most massive surviving pieces of 
silver furniture. The maker’s mark has been tentatively 
identified as that of a member of the Gelb family in Augsburg 
but nothing is known of this goldsmith. The four guéridons, 
the tops of which are embossed with the arms of Duke Anton 
Ulrich within the collar of the Golden Fleece, bear a mark 
that has been attributed to the Augsburg goldsmith Jacob 
Baur, but, as they were made en suite with the tables, which 
bear the mark of J. L. Biller, it is more likely that they also 
are by one of the Billers. There were two goldsmiths named 
Johann Ludwig Biller, one born in 1656, the other in 1692 ; 
as these tables must have been completed before 1714, it 
seems more likely that they were made by the elder Biller. 
This family received numerous commissions for large silver 
vessels and furniture from the Saxon court and before the 
war many examples of their work were preserved in the 
Dresden Stadtschloss*. The set of one armchair and four 
single chairs of wood covered with silver, added by Duke 
August Wilhelm to the Brunswick silver furniture, were made 
by Philip Jakob Drentwett, member of an equally famous 
Augsburg goldsmith family‘. The escutcheons in the centre 
of the cresting of the backs, originally embossed with the 
cypher of Duke August Wilhelm, now bear that of George 
II. The chairs are not of great distinction, the curves both 
of the arms and legs being somewhat weak. 

A great deal of silver furniture dating from about 1740, 
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Fig. II. Silver framed looking glass and console table en suite, 
Augsburg 1739/40. 
Rosenborg Castle. 




































Fig. III. Silver torchére, Augsburg, about 1740. 


Rosenborg Castle. 


and made during the reign of Frederick V of Denmark is 
preserved at Rosenborg, including a pair of console tables 
and pier glasses, four tall torchéres, ten guéridons and a 
throne chair. The commissions for this furniture were di- 
vided between Augsburg and Copenhagen ; the Augsburg 
goldsmith being required to produce the original model which 
was then handed over to a Danish goldsmith to copy. The 
great looking glass and console table in Fig. II, as also the tall 
torchére in Fig. III, are the work of Augsburg goldsmiths, the 
two former by the same Philip Jakob Drentwett who made 
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Fig. IV. Armchair, Copenhagen, 1740. 
Rosenborg Castle. 


the Brunswick chairs. From their long narrow shape it would 
appear that they were intended to hang between windows. In 
style they belong to a transitional phase between late baroque 
and rococo. While the detail of the ornament has already 
the amorphous character of rococo, the profile of the mirror 
as a whole is still symmetrical. Though, according to the 
catalogue of the Rosenborg collections, the tables and looking 
glasses belong together and were saved in 1794 from the 
fire in the palace of Christiansborg, it is difficult to believe 
that they were originally intended to be shown together ; 
the size of the looking glass seems out of proportion to that 
of the table both in height and width. The mirror sconces 
with silver frames in the form of rays surmounted by a crown 
are earlier and were made for Frederick IV. The torchére in 
Fig. III is one of a set of four made by Bernhard Heinrich 
Weyhe and Philip Jakob Drentwett. It represents the high- 
est degree of elaboration that was ever achieved in silver 
furniture. In looking at its complex form, one is no longer 
aware of the wooden structure that lies beneath. 

The armchair at Rosenborg illustrated in Fig. IV was made 
by the Copenhagen goldsmith, A. F. Holling, in 1740; though its 
design is quite unadventurous and follows that of contemporary 
wooden chairs, it is an elegant piece and shows that the 
Copenhagen goldsmiths were capable of turning out furniture 
that was the equal of that made in Augsburg. The crown 
on top looks somewhat of an afterthought and is presumably 
a later addition. 

The last piece of silver furniture to be mentioned is the 
silver tea-table in the Kremlin, Moscow’; this bears the 
maker’s mark of Augustine Courtauld and the London hall- 
mark for 1742. In construction it is very similar to the tea- 

















tab!e at Welbeck Abbey, referred to in Part III, and follows 
exactly the usual mahogany or walnut tea-table of the period. 
Its only decoration consists of elaborate engraved borders, 
but the quality of its design and ornament does not equal 
that of the Augsburg furniture of the period. 

In this series of articles I have confined my attention for 
the most part to articles of furniture such as tables and chairs, 
but, to judge by the evidence afforded by C. G. Hallé’s paint- 
ing® of the Doge of Genoa being presented to Louis XIV 
in the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, the silver furniture 
there largely consisted of vases of great size and splendour 
but no apparent function (Fig. V). This painting was com- 
missioned in 1710 but represents an incident that had taken 
place twenty-five years previously in 1685. The furniture 
shown in the painting would have been destroyed along with 
the remaining silver fittings of the royal palaces and it may 
be that the artist drew upon his imagination to some extent 
in reconstructing the appearance of the Galerie des Glaces. 
He was, however, born in 1651 and might well have seen the 
original furniture before it was melted down in 1689. The 
painting, actually a sketch for a tapestry cartoon, shows two 
tall ewers, three torchéres, presumably part of a larger set, 
a vase on a tripod(?) stand with claw and ball feet, another 
similar but apparently lacking the stand and, finally, in the 
right foreground a most peculiar and quite impracticable 
large kettle on a low square base with four scroll feet. 

There is little evidence concerning the use of silver vases 
as ornaments in England. Sets of three or five silver vases, 
the form of which was copied from Chinese porcelain vases 
were made during the last quarter of the XVIIth century 
and were doubtless used as mantlepiece ornaments as were 
their oriental porcelain prototypes. In the same way the huge 
silver flasks or bottles of which examples are at Chatsworth, 
Althorp, Welbeck Abbey and in the royal collection were 
probably used for decorative purposes. They seem too large 
and heavy for use. The pair at Chatsworth, for instance, 
The even heavier bottle in 


weigh just under 800 ounces. 
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Fig. V. C.G. HALLE. The Doge of Venice being presented to 
Louis XIV in the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles. 





the royal collection’, which weighs 483 ounces has, however, 
been altered at a later date to serve a useful purpose. The 
tap, with which it is now fitted, appears to have been added 
in order to convert it into a wine fountain. 

Wine fountains and wine cisterns have not been discussed 
here, firstly, because they were the subject of two articles 
by Dr. Penzer in APOLLO last year*, and secondly, because 
they did not normally form part of the furnishings of the 
dining room, but were brought in from the pantry as and 
when required. One exception is, however, worth mention- 
ing, namely, Robert Adam’s design for the Dining Room 
at Kedleston, dated 1762°. This drawing shows two 
pedestals on each side of a sideboard table. The taller of 
these pedestals is in each case surmounted by an urn which 
pours into a silver wine cistern on the lower pedestal. It 
would appear that in this case Adam thought of using the 
two early XVIIIth century silver cisterns as part of the 
permanent furnishing of the room. 

During the second half of the XVIIIth century silver furni- 
ture went finally out of favour and was replaced by gilt bronze 
or ormolu. Though no new silver furniture was produced, that 
which already existed was still used as part of the background 
furnishing of state apartments, and the Pyne engraving of the 
ball room at Windsor shows most of the royal collection of 
silver furniture, consisting of four pier glasses, four tables 
and six guéridons, displayed along one wall. 
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BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL By JOHN DALTON 


IR JAMES THORNHILL, the father-in-law of William 
Hogarth, has always been a shadowy figure in the history 
of English art. Yet there is hardly a year of his career with- 
out some documentation and a good deal of his life can be 
pieced together. An artist of great intellectual interests (he 
numbered among his friends Sir Christopher Wren, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, Steele, Addison, Matthew Prior and Sir Isaac 
Newton) and energetic versatility, he began his career by 
designing the scenery for an opera Arsinoé, Queen of Cyprus, 
which Addison calls “the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music”. He built a theatre at Hampton Court ; 
painted ceilings, and staircases in many country houses all 
over England ; was a portrait painter. a religious painter, a 
landscape painter, a book illustrator, an architect, and a de- 
signer of stained glass. On his visit to Delft in 1711 he 
painted a dozen decorative plates which once belonged to 
Hogarth and to Horace Walpole and are now in the British 
Museum. He was appointed Royal Sergeant Painter and 
History Painter to the King, was Master of the Painter 
Stainer’s Company and a fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1711 he was one of the twelve directors of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s Academy of Painting (one of the earliest English 
academies) and in 1716 became its Governor. When, through 
disagreement, this broke up some years later, probably in 
1720, he formed his own Academy in Covent Garden. He 
also suggested to Lord Halifax that a National Gallery be 
set up, but this, unfortunately, remained for many decades 
an idea only. Upon the completion of his work in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1720) he was knighted—the first English artist to 
receive the honour. In 1722 he was elected M.P. for 
Melcombe Regis. 
All these activities testify to a most robust and energetic 
temperament. Thornhill evidently possessed in no small 




























Fig. I. Str JAMES THORNHILL. The Last Supper, 1721. 
St. Mary’s, Weymouth. 


degree some of the various capabilities with which we nor- 
mally associate other greater figures of the baroque period, 
for instance, Bernini’. Yet as Mr. Ellis Waterhouse has 
stated (in his Painting in Britain 1530-1790 Penguin Books 
1953): “he is hardly known today outside his grandiose 
decorations” and “remains the least studied in detail of the 
eminent names in British painting”. 

Thornhill is usually considered the unique English repre- 
sentative of the international baroque style of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. His most ambitious work—the 
ceiling at Greenwich which took nearly twenty years of work 
(1708-27)—is based upon the more advanced principles of 
baroque illusionistic painting in Rome of the second half of 
the XVIIth century. Although Thornhill never visited Rome? 
it is probable that he was acquainted with the method for 
constructing such a ceiling from John James’ translation of 
the Perspective of Pozzo, published at Greenwich in 1707. 
In contrast his second largest work, the cupola of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1715-21) is more classical, displays less interest 
in space and a fuller dependence upon Raphael for figures 
and composition. Thornhill in fact worked with equal ease 
in both styles throughout his career and no substantially 
marked development from one to the other can be said to 
occur in his work. Among the foreign artists working in 
England, Verrio and Laguerre especially were early influ- 
ences upon him. 

Greenwich and St. Paul’s are the most well-known, the 
decorations for country-houses less so. The paintings under 
consideration here, which belong to the classical category, and 
seem naturally to form a group worthy of separate investi- 
gation, are hardly known at all. 

The Last Supper (1721) at St. Mary’s, Weymouth (Fig. 1), 
is 15 feet high (with a curved top) and approximately 18 
feet long. Mostly low in tone with warm red-browns, by 
contrast the bright blue of the mantle of Christ and the red 
robe of Peter catch and hold the eye. The composition is 
classical in conception, the disciples grouped in elegant but 
lively attitudes reminiscent of Raphael. (Thornhill’s last work 
was the copying of the Raphael cartoons at Hampton 
Court: he made two copies and a set of details to be en- 
graved for the use of students). The figures, some standing, 
some sitting, are solidly constructed and the light flows over 
them in an interesting way. The robes play a vital part in 
animating the scene and a sense of disturbance—though less 
dramatic than, say, Leonardo’s—is conveyed by these, and 
the turning movements of the disciples, set against the static 
architectural and sculptural background. The left-hand side 
of this is perhaps a little unsatisfactory. One sees the point 
of preventing the eye from escaping too easily beyond the 
heads of the disciples, but somehow there remains a sense 
of a ‘device’ having been used, that the masonry neither 
“reads” pictorially, nor is it structurally or architecturally 
plausible. Raphael, one feels, would never have done that: 
it may be churlish to compare Thornhill to him, but since 
he is here two centuries later still working in the same 
tradition, such comparisons are unfortunately invited. An- 
other interesting device borrowed directly from the 
Quattrocento is the decorative part played by the hands. As 
Wolfflin has indicated in his Classic Art, during that period 
seldom do hands, if ever, grip or hold anything firmly: they 
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Fig. II. 


The Resurrection, 1721-4. Grisaille. 
The Chapel, Wimpole Hall. 


are decoratively and expressively used rather than realistically 
or functionally. In Thornhill’s Last Supper at least five of 
the hands are given a similar role, with the little finger 
splayed expressively from the rest. 

It is, nevertheless, a fine work. According to Hutchins 
(the History of Dorset Vol. I, 1774, p. 415) who called it 
“a large and noble altarpiece”, Sir James was offered £700 
for it. It was however given to St. Mary’s, Weymouth. A 
newspaper clipping of 1722, framed and hanging in the 
Church, states, “Sir James Thornhill made a present to the 
town of Weymouth, sometime before he was chosen a Burgess 
for that place, of a very fine altarpiece and beautified the 
church, which it’s said cost him 300 pounds. And since his 
election (he became a Member of Parliament in 1722) has 
founded an hospital for 12 decayed mariners and has de- 
posited with the corporation 2000 pounds as a fund for the 
same, to be by them laid out for the maintenance of the 
sick mariners. This worthy and noble benefaction he be- 
stowed in testimony of his affection to the place, Sir James 
being a native of Weymouth”. 

On a cartouche in the centre of the bottom of the painting 

is the inscription: 
DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO/JACOBUS DE THORNHILL 
EQUES AURATUS/ET HISTORICES PICTOR 
REGIUS/OPPIDO HUIC IN QUO NATUS FUIT/ 
HANC AMORES SUI TESSERAM' ANTIISQUE 
SPECIMEN/D.D.D. MDCCXXI 

The Last Supper in St. George’s Church, Hanover Square* 
is approximately 10 ft. x 15 ft. It is not easily visible. The 
painting, which in any case was very dark appears to have 
“sunk” (i.e. due to imperfect priming the colours instead of 
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Fig. ITI. 


The Last Supper, 1721-4. Grisaille. 
The Chapel, Wimpole Hall. 


remaining upon the surface have incorporated themselves with 
the ground itself). The figure of Christ, placed centrally in 
the Last Supper at St. Mary’s, Weymouth, is here slightly 
to the right. Apparently in a circle the disciples are here all 
seated, their heads all being more or less on the same level, 
except that of Judas who is departing on the left and that of 
Christ. Behind and above Judas appears obscurely a door- 
way with triangular pediment and to the right of this the 
top of a semi-circular archway. In the foreground appear 
two large simple pitchers of equal size (those of St. Mary’s 
are of different and more elegant design, the larger of the 
two has a large curved handle). The whole scene is dimly lit 
by a hanging lamp above the disciples. This, one feels, is 
a scene which Rembrandt or Caravaggio would have handled 
with mastery but with which Thornhill had only partial 
success: the contrasts of light and dark are not strong 
enough, intensity has been sacrificed and the drama lost in 
mystery. Thornhill seems here to have been attempting 
something new, the Raphaelesque does not appear to have 
been uppermost in his mind. The simplification of the 
design, which does not depend—as that of St. Mary’s does 
—upon an architectural setting, the uniformity of the seated 
figures and their lack of movement indicates less the failure 
of vitality and invention than the bold re-casting of his 
resources. Technically a partial triumph only, this strange 
dark painting is still impressive enough to demand our close 
attention. The fine carving which surrounds it is thought 
to be the work of Grinling Gibbons. 

Two other religious paintings—The Lifting of the Brazen 
Serpent in Dunster Parish Church, Somerset, and King 
Josiah Rending his Robe (Fig. V) in the Great Hall, All 
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Fig. IV. The Adoration of the Magi, 1721-4. 


The Chapel, Wimpole Hall. 


Souls’, Oxford, may, for stylistic purposes, also be compared 
here, but perhaps it is more rewarding to turn to work at 
Wimpole in Cambridgeshire. 

The Chapel at Wimpole Hall painted between Spring 1721 
and 1724 is classical in tone. This may be due to the influ- 
ence of James Gibbs who was also working there. The four 
artists who were employed at Wimpole—Thornhill, Gibbs, 
Wootton, and Bridgeman—are mentioned in a letter to Lord 
Harley the patron, and a ballad published at the time (Wren 
Society XVII 1940 pp. 12-13) is of interest and includes the 
classical pseudonyms—Monte Spinosa (Thornhill), Gibbesius 
(Gibbs), Burginion (Wootton), Ponshomo (Bridgeman)*. 

“The one they call’d Monte Spinosa I think 

A Brownish Complection, a lover of drink 

A drawer of Devils they say was his trade 

My landlord draw worse in his House, I’m afraid .. . 

The chapel, apart from the scene at the east end and some 
drapery at the west is painted in grisaille. The ornamental 
part of the architecture, capitals, garlands, shells, etc. are 
gold, the fields of the coffering across the ceiling are blue 
and contain green gold roses. The west wall is framed by 
a grisaille Venetian window behind which is Thornhill’s 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig. IV). The traditional blue of 
the Virgin’s mantle in the centre is the strongest colour. To- 
wards the edges of the picture the colours are toned down 
and Thornhill’s usual palette of warm greys and reddish 
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browns is again used with subtle effect. The opposite wall, 
behind the gallery, has an entrance door above the pediment 
of which are the Harley Arms with an Earl’s coronet. In the 
tympanum is the date 1724 and in the frieze “Jac. Thornhill 
Eq Faciebat” painted as if cut in stone. This wall also is 
framed in a Venetian window. The door is flanked by 
painted niches each with a large gold urn. The urn on the 
left is painted and shows a scene of the Baptism, that on the 
right The Last Supper (Fig. III). A similar niche and urn 
is on the west end of the north wall adjacent. The scene 
on this is the Resurrection (Fig. II). 

It is interesting to note that the classical style at Wimpole 
—the entire effect is rich but restrained, dependent upon the 
architecture of antiquity and so in accord with the aesthetic 
tenets of the Burlingtonians—is identical in some details with 
William Kent’s work for the Cube Room of Kensington 
Palace. But it should be noted that the work at Wimpole 
was finished earlier than that at Kensington. When in 1722, 
at Kensington Palace, William Kent (Lord Burlington’s 
protegé) replaced Sir James, whose designs for painting the 
Cube Room had originally been approved by the King, we 
reach the turning point in Thornhill’s career. It was also a 
turning point in the history of taste in England. Lord 
Sunderland his patron died, and Lord Burlington—a lover of 
the Italianate and the rising arbiter of taste—and those 
artists who circled round him, now began to prevail. By 1725 
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the Palladians were in power and in 1729 Vertue was writing 
in his notebook that Sir James had “no great employment in 
hand”. 

Thornhill’s reputation has suffered in many ways. Fate 
has not been kind to him. A great deal of his work has 
been destroyed—mainly through fire or war (but not com- 
pletely so) and lost to us forever. Is is difficult if not impos- 
sible, to think of any artist of stature whom fate has treated 
so badly. It is worthwhile—since this has never yet been 
done—listing the tragedies in chronological order. 


Cannons, Middlesex’. Wall, “the middle piece”. Painted 
1724. Destroyed 1747-1754. 

South Sea House, Old Broad Street in the City. Hall and 
Stair Hall (painted sometime after 1716). Destroyed 


in 1773. 
Wotton House, Buckinghamshire. 
Destroyed 29th October, 1820. 
Chapel (1723). 


Staircase and Saloon. 


Dunster Castle, Somerset. 
tween 1867-9. 

All Souls College, Oxford. Chapel Reredos (1714) showing 
the Ascension of Chichele (Fig. V1). Removed by Signor 
Pinti in 1871. (Underneath this fresco was discovered 
a XVth century reredos). 

Stoke Edith, Herefordshire. Hall and Stair (probably 1703- 
8) was destroyed by fire in 1927. This was one of 
Thornhill’s most ambitious decorations for a private 
house. The Hall was larger than Chatsworth or Han- 
bury and more complex: a cube of approximately 40 ft. 
extending two storeys. The decorations for all three 
houses are executed in Thornhill’s early Verrio-Laguerre 
style. 


Destroyed be- 


Roehampton House, Surrey. 
War 1939-45. 

St. Alfége, Greenwich’. 
Destroyed 1939-45. 


Saloon destroyed during the 


Chancel painted between 1711-14. 





Fig. V. King Josiah Rending his Robes, 1731. 
The Great Hall, All Souls’, Oxford. 
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Fig. VI. The Ascension of Chichele. Pen and wash. 
A study for the Chapel at All Souls’. 
Courtesy the Rector, All Souls’. 


Inner Temple, City. Painting in the end wall (1709) repre- 
senting Law, Justice, and Equity (and Queen Anne 
flanked by lesser figures). Destroyed 1939-45. 

Apart from these minor and major tragedies to his paint- 
ings we must also consider the loss of two designs for stained 
glass. The East window in the Cathedral in Christ Church, 
Oxford, painted by William Price, Senior, “from a design 
of Sir James Thornhill representing the Epiphany” (Martyn, 
Thos. The English Connoisseur, 2 vols., London, 1766, 
p. 45) remains there no longer. Thornhill adapted Raphael’s 
cartoon of the Nativity for the window which was executed 
by William Price in 1696 at a cost of £200. In 1846 it was 
replaced by French glass (v. S. A. Warner: Oxford Cathedral, 
1924, pp. 94-5). 

An even greater loss was the design for the rose window 
in Westminster Abbey’. Thornhill was commissioned to pro- 
vide a “Design of Sixteen large figures 7 ft. high of the 
Apostles and the Evangelists . . . also the Glory in the Middle 
and Cherubim heads for the Great North Window”. Joshua 
Price was called in and received his orders in 1721. Late 
in the XI Xth century, during the restoration of the Northern 
facade, Wren’s original tracery disappeared, the old lights 
were shortened by the feet, four panels were removed and the 
entire outer surface was smeared with a solution of some 
kind to give a medieval effect. The latter has, fortunately, 
been removed but Price’s remarkable early Georgian glass 
and Sir James’ design were completely spoiled. 

With these considerations in mind it is difficult to assess 
Thornhill’s true value. Even any assessment of his value as 
a painter is complicated by the fact that both at St. Paul’s and 
at Greenwich his original brushwork has disappeared*. In 
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the Illustrated London News of 1852 there is a picture of Mr. 
Parris on a swinging cradle in the dome of St. Paul’s with 
a whitewash brush frantically ‘repainting’ Thornhill’s decora- 
tions. However, his work at Chatsworth, Hanbury, Kiveton, 
Easton Neston, Blenheim, Charborough, Sherbourne, and 
Moor Park still remains, and there is, fortunately, no shortage 
of his drawings, which—perhaps because their restless in- 
vention and boldness recall the later pen of Tiepolo—are 
greatly treasured by generations of English artists and 
collectors. 


REFERENCES 


1*Thornhill, whom we barely remember nowadays, was a fine 
executant, akin, as one might say, to the old race of giants who were 
endowed with an energy and fecundity of ideas which, in these latter 
days, seem almost fabulous’’.—C. H. Collins Baker: Some Eighteenth 


Century Drawings in the Witt Collection, Connoisseur, Jan., 1926 


* We possess evidence that Thornhill was in Holland in 1711 and in 
Paris in 1717, but whether he ever visited Italy seems uncertain, It 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 190 

Italy, William Congdon at Arthur Jeffress. Neither are 
abstract per se, both utilise the appearance of nature as their 
starting place and eliminate from this until almost only paint 
is left. In the case of Congdon the concern is primarily with 
light. I confess that I did not find in him “A tumultuous 
Van Gogh beneath the surface of a Klee, a Greco beneath 
a Claude Lorrain, Brancusi mingled with Bernini”, Pace tua 
H. S. Ede who writes the introduction to the catalogue. In 
fact I found a distinctly individual vision, as though the 
light of Venice had resolved itself into gleaming cream and 
gold and yellow paint and absorbed the buildings, which are 
indicated by a few outlines scratched into the surface of the 
paint. These lines are themselves often in gold paint: a 
favourite on Mr. Congdon’s palette. The result is lyrical 
and beautiful and strangely uplifting. If I did look over the 
artist’s shoulder for influences I should find them in the final 
phases of Turner and back in Byzantium ; but I do not 
believe he has derived from anybody. He has accepted the 
immense freedom we now give to the painter to express his 
own poetic reaction to the exhilaration of Venice in particular. 

Similarly at the Leicester Galleries with the work of 
Manolis Calliyannis. He is nearer to nature, especially when 
he depicts the mountains and seashore of his native Greece. 
The water-colours in the entrance gallery show the beginnings 
of his manipulation of forms and tones, and thence we can 
watch the process of landscape into art. A sense of the 
dramatic governs both his simplifications and his emphasis ; 
and he has certainly availed himself of modern licence in his 
use of oil paint. The pleasing thing is that one feels his 
purpose behind all that he does. Expression governs it. The 
figure subjects were not so happy. These, too, were presented 
in arbitrary shapes of heavy paint, rectangles and triangles 
from which some sort of figure emerged ; but the result was 
not nearly so convincing. One felt that the artist was not really 
saying anything with all this exaggeration of shapes in the 
figures, and, since they were on a very large scale there was 
a kind of empty rhetoric about them. It was the mountain 
landscapes under dramatic skies which most successfully ex- 
ploited his method. However, it is a new voice and a sincere 
one in contemporary art. 

One other attractive painter, but in this instance one who does 
not attempt to use a modern idiom is Norman Alexander 
at the Redfern. The visitor probably goes there to see 
Rodrigo Moynihan in his brilliant phase of absolute colour 
abstraction, or Graham Sutherland. Both give exactly what 
we expect: the Sutherlands rather the by-products of works 


has been indicated by Wittkower and Saxl (in British Art and the 
Mediterranean, London, 1948, p. 50) that in the Greenwich ceiling of 
the Lower Hall, the formation of the clouds, which tumble forward, 
resembles the method used by Gaulli in the Gesu Ceiling, Rome. 
Collins Baker believes that he did visit Rome and Venice (v. C. H. 
Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker: The Life and Circumstances of 
James Bridges, First Duke of Chandos, Clarendon, 1949), 

‘This painting, however, is ascribed by Vertue (Walpole Society, 
Vol. XXII, p. 35) to William Kent. 

* Wootton the sporting painter, Bridgeman the landscape gardener. 

5 The Cannons “Inventory” (1725) notes “Painting the Middle piece, 
being Apollo and the Muses, the seaven circles being the seaven 
Liberall Arts. The six shields representing Peace, Plenty, Temperance, 
Fortitude, Justice and Prudence’. For which Thornhill (24 Aug., 
1724) was paid £300. The destruction of Cannons seems to have 
occurred between 1747-1754, v. Collins Baker: Life and Circs. of 
James Brydges. Christopher Hussey gives the date as 1747 (Early 
Georgian, 1715-60. Country Life Books). 

® St. Alfége (v. Osmun). Elsewhere Alphége. 

7v. The Times, Sept. 18, 1935, p. 13. 

Sv. J. Isaacs: Thornhill and the Baroque Age. The Listener, 
April 27, 1950. 


in progress, alas; the Moynihans getting monotonous as pure 
abstraction inevitably does. Then, downstairs is Norman 
Alexander. He uses no tricks, but conveys the beauty of town 
landscapes, especially those by the river, by the sheer good- 
ness of composition and painting. The most unpromising 
subject turns into magic under his hand. 


OLD MASTERS AT COLNAGHI’S 

Meantime an exhibition of Paintings by Old Masters at 
Colnaghi’s takes us to the source of traditional craftsmanship. 
Foremost stands an important Claude, the “Landscape with 
Hagar and an Angel” which used to be in the Earl of Yar- 
borough’s collection, a signed and dated work of 1654, and 
one of the loveliest and most typical. It is not often that a 
Claude of such supreme beauty appears other than in loan 
exhibitions. Another impressive item is the Tintoretto 
“Pride”, a large canvas in the rich yet restrained colouring of 
Tintoretto’s late period, which might well attract a public 
gallery. A delightful Cappriccio by Guardi; a Fragonard 
Landscape revealing that behind the painting of Fetes Galante 
lay a genuine love of nature; and an imposing XVIth 
century panorama of Rome by Heindrich van Cleef which 
was in the Flemish Art exhibition at Burlington House in 
1953, are among other works in this particularly fine 
collection. 


Events and Coming Events 

The summer Exhibition at Kenwood House is always an 
event of importance. This year it is devoted to the work 
of Allan Ramsay, the link with the house being through the 
four portraits loaned by the Marquess of Bute, one of which 
is of his ancester the Third Earl painted at Kenwood when 
he owned the house. These exhibitions are always planned 
in period with this exquisite XVIIIth century mansion in its 
perfect setting on the heights of Hampstead Heath overlook- 
ing London. The Ramsays give an opportunity for some- 
thing like revaluation of the artist, especially as they include 
a loan of 58 drawings from the National Gallery of Scotland. 

The pictures are coupled with an exhibition of Leeds 
Creamware, arranged by that enthusiastic connoisseur, Mr. 
Donald Towner, whose writings on the subject have often 
appeared in our columns and whose loans from his own 
collection form a large part of the show. These Kenwood 
exhibitions are open until September. 

A gallery comparatively recently opened which repays a 
visit is the little Galerie de Seine at 11 West Halkin Street, 
near Belgrave Square. Until the 7th of June they are show- 
ing the work of three East Anglian painters, Cavendish 
Morton, Leslie Davenport, and Jeffery Camp, all in the 
East Anglian tradition though with modern variations. 
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Fig. I. 


HE XVIIIth century in Germany, then still the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation, was an epoch 
of the most brilliant development in the arts, and the baroque 
found its highest expression in Austria and the south. One 
of the most magnificent country houses of the period is the 
castle Weissenstein in Pommersfelden near Bamberg, whose 
owners, the Counts of Schénborn, had an important influence 
on the history of their time. 

It may be regarded as a piece of good fortune for the 
territories of the Rhine and Franconia that for over a century 
three generations of this singularly gifted family occupied 
the most important clerical sees on the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Main. The Schénborns represent another type of 
family from that of the Bavarian Dukes and Electors, or other 
sovereigns of the Empire such as those of Hanover, Wiurttem- 
burg, or Hesse. Descended from the old knighthood, they 
did not play any outstanding role before the XVIIth century. 
In 1645 the first Schénborn, Johann Philip, prince-bishop 
of Wurzburg and Bamberg, was elected archbishop and Elector 
of Mainz, where he became a close friend of the philosopher 
Leibnitz, and an intelligent, energetic statesman. From then 
on, the Schénborns were a force to be reckoned with in ec- 
clesiastical and political affairs. They sat at the same time 
as Electors and archbishops in Mainz and Trier, as prince 
bishops in Wiirzburg and Bamberg, and as bishops in Speyer, 
Worms, and Constance. At a time when the Reich, divided 
into innumerable large and small states, was falling further 
and further into political decay, the Schénborns were able 


POMMERSFELDEN. The Garden Front. 


THE CASTLE OF POMMERSFELDEN 








































By FRANZ ZU SAYN WITTGENSTEIN 









Fig. II. A Bird’s-eye View of the Castle and Gardens. 
From an engraving by Salomon Kleiner. 





Fig. III. The Great Staircase. 




























Fig. IV. The Great Staircase and the Vestibule. 
From an engraving by Salomon Kleiner. 
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Fig. V. The Marble Hall. 


by a cautious and united policy to retain their position and 
influence. In common with all princes of this epoch they 
were staunch believers in absolutism, and one facet of the 
absolutist outlook was expressed by Colbert to Louis XIV, 
and also by a Prince Liechtenstein, when they observed that 
a prince would be remembered by posterity for nothing more 
praiseworthy than his buildings. The Schénborns, though 
prudent and economical in the administration of their terri- 
tories, were extravagant builders. 

Indeed, the family’s greatest achievement was, perhaps, 
their contribution to art and culture. Brought up very strict- 
ly, excellently educated, and widely travelled, they had the 
gift of discernment and of dealing with men. They had the 
ability to seek out promising talents, to have them educated, 
and to provide them with appropriate work. Many architects 
and artists were sent to France and Italy to learn their trade 
and thereafter to construct and embellish churches, palaces, 
and the Schénborn residences at Wurzburg, Trier or Mainz. 
The territories of the Rhine, Moselle, and Main, usually 
called ‘the parson’s lane’ had never before witnessed so 
brilliant and homogeneous a culture. 

The Elector Lothar Franz of Mainz, the head of the 
family, supervised all building in his states through a special 
commission. His architects called him their ‘arch-architect’, 
and he called them his baudirigierungsgotter. He admitted 
to being afflicted with the Bauwurm, and added: ‘building 
costs money ; but to each fool his own cap’. Of the many 
churches and castles erected under his supervision, Pommers- 
felden is the family’s architectural centre-piece. It embodies 
the power and splendour of a noble house, and in speaking of 
the Schénborns this magnificent summer palace in Franconia 
comes involuntarily to mind. 

It was built in 1711/16 by Johann Dietzenhofer and the 
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THE CASTLE OF 


Fig. VI. 
Detail of the plaster work by Daniel Schenk. 


imperial architect, Lucas von Hildebrandt in Vienna, looked 
over the plans and gave his advice. ‘I shall willingly listen 
to and accept what you, the Virtuosi and Somptuosi of 
Vienna, shall tell me’ the Elector wrote. We are informed 
in detail upon the progress of the building by countless witty 
letters written by Lothar Franz who took a passionate interest 
in the work. 

The castle is planned in the form of a horseshoe with 
pavilions at the corners (Fig. II), but the most prominent 
part is the central block which received the most effective 
and the richest architectural treatment. In the courtyard 
pairs of massive columns frame the middle axis above the 
portal. On the pediment with the coat of arms stands 
Mercury, the god of business, to whom Lothar Franz erected 
a monument, since he could not have built without Esel, as 
he called money, after the carrier of ducats. The vigorous 
projection of this centre block is parried in characteristic 
baroque fashion by the elegant curve of the stables (built 
by Maximilian von Welsch) and the treatment of the whole 
splendid facade is lively and dynamic. The garden front 
(Fig. I) shows a less baroque effect. It aims less at strong 
accentuation, tension, and plastic shape, and seems to be 
touched by a breath of Western classicism. There are no 
marble columns ; instead, pilasters are bound into the surface, 
and here perhaps one can detect the influence of the Elector’s 
architects from Mainz, like Maximilian von Welsch, the 
Canon von Erthal, and others. 

The great staircase (Figs. III and IV), quite unusual in 
castle architecture of the early XVIIIth century, is one of the 
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The Elector’s Suite. 


finest creations of the German baroque. Lothar Franz de- 
signed it himself and would not let himself be dissuaded by 
the pundits of Vienna, since it was, so he wrote, ‘of my own 
invention and my masterpiece’. It is a double staircase lead- 
ing from a vestibule in front of the marble hall up to a 
surrounding gallery. The balusters are set with vases and 
groups of putti, and in the lower storey of the gallery power- 
ful fluted columns support a loggia above. The fresco on the 
ceiling of the Four Continents was painted by the Swiss 
Rudolf Byss from Solothurn in 1717. The graceful plaster- 
work is by Daniel Schenk, whom the Elector called ‘an 
admirable fellow’. 

The marble Hall (Fig. V), entered from the vestibule, 
shows the baroque style of Dietzenhofer at its most pro- 
nounced. Pilasters and columns of red stucco with bronzed 
capitals give a strongly rhythmic accent to the main lines. 
Bronzed stucco figures, representing the Persian, Turkish, 
Greek, and Roman monarchies, stand on the cornice below 
the vaulted ceiling, with the Four Ages—Golden, Silver, 
Copper, and Bronze—above the corners. The fresco of 
Aurora is by Rottmayer, and all the connecting plasterwork 
by Schenk. In 1718 the Elector wrote to his nephew in 
Vienna that ‘the hall is to my taste something quite 
special’. 

No less rich is the decoration of the other rooms of which 
only a few can be mentioned here. The small Flower 
Cabinet next to the Elector’s drawing room contains elegant 
plasterwork with parrots and flowers on a violet background. 
The Drawing Room (today part of the picture gallery) is 




























































Fig. VII. The Mirror Cabinet. 


hung with red damask and contains a fine marble fireplace 
and an inlaid floor. The detail of the ceiling (Fig. VI) gives 
some idea of the quality of the plasterwork throughout the 
castle. 

The Mirror Cabinet (Fig. VII) is one of the most beautiful 
rooms in the castle. In 1709/13 Lothar Franz had installed 
a mirror cabinet in the nearby castle of Gaibach ; this was 
one of the earliest rooms of its kind in Germany and the 
archetype of those later developed in Holland. The small 
Mirror Cabinet at Pommersfelden was created by the cabinet- 
maker Ferdinand Plitzner from Bamberg in 1714/15. It isa 
room with slanting corners and white plasterwork on a pale blue 
background. The large mirrors in carved and gilt frames hang 
over the mantelpiece and the console tables, with smaller 
ones above the corners. The panelled walls are covered with 
delicate gilt wood carvings conceived somewhat in the style 
of Berain or Callot. Chinese porcelain is placed on small 
brackets all round the walls, and the floor inlaid with various 
coloured woods is the richest and most beautiful! in Franconia. 
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The design is composed of ribbons and sprays, fantastic 
stylised Oriental birds and flowers, and inlays of engraved 
metal with the Elector’s monogram in the centre. 

A suite of six rooms, the so-called Imperial! Suite, lies 
west of the Marble Hall. The Bedroom (Fig. VIII) is panel- 
led in walnut with applied filigree-like wood carvings. The 
Drawing Room (Fig. IX) has a rich stucco ceiling, white on 
a rose-coloured background, with inserted paintings. Finally, 
among the more sumptuously decorated rooms, there is a 
small Cabinet with white and gilt panelling. 

A special feature of a summer palace of this kind is the 
Sala Terrena (Fig. X) following the example of Italian re- 
naissance grottos. The vault is supported by sixteen pillars 
with double pilasters, and the elaborate framing of the ceiling 
is in red stucco ; the fireplaces are of black marble, and the 
tufa on the walls and plinths is encrusted with glimmer, 
crystal, and coloured glass. Fountains are placed in the 
niches and plaster statues of the Four Elements and the 
Four Seasons stand in front of the pillars. To appreciate 
the delight in the fantastic so typical of the period, the Sala 
Terrena should be seen on a summer night, lit by innumer- 
able candles whose flickering light makes the walls glisten 
and flash. 

All the rooms are filled with fine furniture, which was either 
specially made for Pommersfelden or brought over from the 
neighbouring castles of Wiesenthied and Gaibach and the 
Residenz in Mainz, or else ordered from France and Vienna. 
In addition, the East wing contains one of the most impor- 
tant private picture galleries in Germany. 

Pommersfe!den is a true German product ; for although 
Lothar Franz admired French architecture he never tried to 
copy French buildings. When the famous French architect 








Fig. VIII. Imperial Suite — the Bedroom. 
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THE CASTLE OF POMMERSFELDEN 
Germain Boffrand visited the castle he said: ‘Je suis frappé 
d’étonnement, car |’on ne voit rien de pareil et de si magni- 
fique dans toute la France’. The Elector received this 
compliment rather sceptically as mere politeness, for in his 
opinion the French had no real liking for German archi- 
tecture. 

Until the middle of the XIXth century, when it was 
changed into an English, park, the castle was surrounded by 
a French formal garden, and it is necessary to imagine it 
populated, both inside and out, by the thronging life of the 
day—carriages rolling into the spacious courtyard ; chasseurs 
and liveried footmen running to and fro; the members of 
the household and the guests everywhere bringing animation 
and colour to the rooms and gardens. In such a rural life 
hunting played a great part, but music scarcely less. Every 
court whether !arge or small, had its own orchestra, often 
of very high quality, as for example the orchestras of the 
princes of Ottingen, Thurn and Taxis, and Lowenstein. The 
members of the family mostly knew how to play an instru- 
ment, and servants were frequently engaged solely for their 
musical talents. When the Margravine Wilhelmine of Bay- 
reuth visited Pommersfelden as the guest of Friedrich Karl 
Schénborn, then prince-bishop of Wiirzburg and Bamberg 
and heir to Pommersfelden, she wrote to her brother, 
Frederick the Great, not only about the bishop’s ingenious 
personality, but also very critically about the serenades. ‘After 
the hunt we assembled in a hall to listen to a so-called seren- 
ade. The music was miserable; six cats and as many 
German tom-cats grated upon our ears with their singing. 
We had to bear this pleasure for four hours in the greatest t 
cold. Then we had supper and went to bed not before three » 
o’clock in the morning, very tired out of sheer idleness’. The 
chamber music on the following night pleased her better. 
“Two Viennese singers (Sdngerinnen) were there who sang 
rather prettily ; the oboist is good, the ’cellist incomparable 
in the delicacy of his playing. The brother of the prince- 
bishop is a very dandy gentleman and a great music enthusi- 
ast. He accompanied very nicely on his ’cello, and we played 
together’. 

In the time of Lothar Franz and throughout the XVIIIth 
century Pommersfelden fulfilled its purpose as the centre of 
a noble society. Even today it remains a centre of cultural 
life, a distant but still living reminder of the great days of 
the Schénborns. 





Fig. IX. Imperial Suite — the Drawing Room. 


Figs. VI, VII, VIII and IX, by courtesy of 
Hirmer Verlag, Munich. Figs. I, II, III, IV, V 
and X by courtesy of Bayerische Laudesamt fur 
Deukmalpflege, Munich. 


Fig. X. The Sala Terrena. 
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Art in Human Service 


EFORE art’s bearing on human existence can be under- 
stood, a truism must be emphasised: everything we see, 
feel and touch unleashes an emotionalised chain-reaction 
which subtly flavours our most materialistic interpretations. 
Even a mathematical equation can have an aesthetic appeal. 
This emotional counterpart of all human experience is usually 
closely associated with the things we do and see, but in the 
last resort, it is distinct from them. It comes from an “inner 
world” of the mind whose operations are usually ignored, 
and, when spied in dreams and musings, or in psychoanalysis, 
is seen to be quite different from common material existence. 
This emotionalism is uniquely and profoundly human, and 
it means that we can never be totally reflex and animal. We 
ascribe emotional qualities to all objects, and so give them a 
“symbolic” meaning, a meaning essentially human and usu- 
ally contrary to materialistic “commonsense”’. 

A symbol may be described as the best material device 
for expressing an experience which is not material and which 
is otherwise indescribable. Words are the most rationalised 
of all symbols, but even they have an innate symbolic capacity, 
as the writer and poet reveal. The logical positivists, no 
doubt serving well the cause of exact science, yet arrive at 
a language largely pruned of all human meaning. 

The mind tends to ascribe a symbolic meaning to every- 
thing, even of the most commonplace nature. Today, ad- 
vertisements have become strikingly symbolic, which largely 
accounts for their instinctive appeal. We find symbolic 
meaning in an object in order to transcend its purely material 
limitations and so ascribe to it an “inner” truly human 
meaning. But accentuate this emotional interpretation of 


material things, and art is born. 

It is important to emphasise that to any object—man- 
made, nature-made, machine-made, or animal-made (the 
chimpanzees “Betsy” and “Congo” come amusingly to mind) 
—a symbolic meaning can be ascribed. The criterion in all 
art is finally human, and there is no more horror in an art 
























Fig. I. Jade Ornament. Chinese Shang Dynasty. 
British Museum. 
Not only primitive peoples living in challenging conditions turn 
to abstraction in art as a means of increasing its symbolic meaning. 
Chinese culture, which, next to our own industrialism, has perhaps 


been the most complex, has always taken a great interest in the abstract, 
symbolic potentialities of objects 
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TO CONTEMPORARY ART 


By FRANK AVRAY WILSON 





Mogul Painting. Page from XVIth century Ms. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. II. 


The preoccupation with the intrinsic ‘language’ of art, as opposed 
to forms of common experience, inevitably leads to an art, which, if 
figurative, remains primarily preoccupied with the symbolic appeal of 
formal arrangements rather than with realism. This Mogul painting is 
so formally rich that it simulates a non-figurative effect. 


produced by a dog’s wagging tail or by cybernetics than in 
an objet trouvé. Only the Renaissance belief that Nature 
and Man were sacrosanct made of nature or man-made art 
the exclusive preserves of aesthetics. Today, we see the artist 
as merely an agent, the provider of the most favourable 
situations for symbolic exercise, and this he can only do 
through instinct, through “feeling”, for like all of us, he is 
usually quite unaware of the sources of his emotions. 

Since these emotions come from a radically different inner 
mental order, the more richly symbolic an object becomes, 
necessarily the more eclipsed becomes its literal, exact, 
materialistic qualities. In fact, it becomes less real in a 
materialistic sense, but more real in a fundamental human 
sense. 

When human beings live harmoniously with their material 
environment, then its common scenes and objects serve as 
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Fig. III. 


The desert civilisations, 
all realism and naturalism. 


admirable symbolic supports. Art is realistic. When this 
intimacy is ruptured, then man’s spirit is aroused to its 
greater depths, and especially chosen or manufactured objects 
are endowed with a correspondingly enriched symbolism, 
making them “abstract”, unreal. A stage is reached, if the 
break is sufficiently severe, when the symbolism smothers 
the support, and art becomes non-figurative. 

This human characteristic of finding symbolic meaning in 
thins serves an important adaptative function. By ascribing 
deep meaning to a chosen material object, matter as a whole 
becomes more reconciled to man’s basic emotional nature and 
needs. Even if the world is inhuman and hostile, at least 
here man can find reconciliation. The veneration, the thrill 
and ecstasy which can develop in one’s relations with such 
favoured, aestheticised objects produces what Worringer 
termed “empathy”, a force stronger than love. The art- 


object thus joins the “magical” object in the propitiation of 
matter; there is no art which has not some magical 
properties. 


Two opposing ingredients can be seen in all art, an op- 
position which becomes the more apperent as art becomes less 
realistic and more symbolic, the Dionysian and the Apollonian. 
The one originates from the more primitive aspects of the 
“hidden mind”, the subconscious, evident in the demonic 
effigies of Africa, of the Dark Ages, in the dragons of China. 
The other proceeds from what might be called the “humanis- 
ing unconscious”, an aspect of the mind too little studied, due 
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Persian Dish. Early XIXth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


in their artistic apogee in Islam, eschewed 

Although this was enforced by religious 
decree, it met primarily a deep emotional need for 
in an environment essentially de-natured. 
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Fig IV. The Franks Casket. Northumbrian, c. 700 a.p. 
British Museum. 
The abstract Neolithic influence struck deep roots in the European 
North, and resisted the Renaissance and essentially southern tendencies 


to a preoccupation with appearance and materialism. 
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Fig. V. Stained Glass. XVIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The history of stained glass shows the pre-renaissance love of the 
abstract, as a deep ‘‘spiritual” revelation of the human psyche, chang- 
ing to a progressive preoccupation with the object and the more 
accurately rendered figures and scenes, as our culture becomes im- 
pregnated with Renaissance materialism. The recent readoption of 
non-figurative modes in stained glass indicates a transcendence of this. 
In modern music, the liberties of Jazz and atonalities in general are 
closer in feeling to the modulations of free chant and polyphony of 
the pre-Renaissance, than to ‘“Romantic’’ movement, which required 
a naturalistic setting 


to the fact that it is not primarily involved in mental disease, 
the chief preoccupation of modern psychology, and to its 
innate remoteness from common experience. 

If the one is exciting, somatic, rhythmic, magical, at times 
frankly ugly, the other is beatific, harmonising, beautiful, 
mystical, and their inter-relationships and alternations provide 
the essential spice in all aesthetic experience. 

Man’s amazing colour sense, and the ear’s musical aptitudes 
—the sexual involvement of the human voice can be seen 
in any crooner-drunk teenage audience—must have been 
evolved with the emotionalisation of sex. Nature, and the 
human face and body, served as the first visual stimulants, 
the first natural “works of art”. Man-made art came in- 
evitably as an extension of this natural propensity when the 
relationship of man and nature became strained, first in the 
ice-ages, then in the denaturing effects of civilisation. In a 
more or less completely denatured environment such as ours, 
only a totally non-realist, “synthetic” art can fulfil its 
primordial human service—the reconciliation of man, the 
emotionalised animal, to matter. 

The most truly human art in our present situation cannot 
possibly be realist. A nature inspired realism is bound to 
be nostalgically escapist and incapable of meeting our 
deepened contemporary aesthetic requirements. The Marxist 
interpretation of art, which has insisted so dogmatically on a 
restricted realism as the only legitimate art form, rests on a 
complete misunderstanding of its biological, social and 
historical function. The art collector, private and public, 
should take good note that only a complete collapse of our 








industrial .and scientific civilisation, and the disappearance 
of the environment which it fosters, or, on the other hand, 
a crippling aesthetic dictatorship, could reverse the contem- 
porary trends towards the abstract and the non-figurative. ' 

The Dionysian is explained easily enough by orthodox 
psychology, as the revival of the primitive aspect of mind. 
The Apollonian, however, remains to be accounted for. 
Possibly it originated in sex. Sexual emotionalism in birds 
is widespread, and in one group of birds, the bower birds 
of Australasia, it has led to unquestionable art. Not only 
are highly coloured objects chosen to decorate the bowery, 
but in one species, a “brush” is selected for beak painting of 
the bowery with coloured juices of plants and berries. 

In the course of human evolution, an emotionalisation of 
sex may have proved necessary, probably in cennection with 
the development of the brain and of learning, which would 
make parental co-operation necessary. So an aspect of the 
psyche became specialised for radiating the “humanising 
emotions”—the appreciation of beauty, of harmony, of love. 
The radiation has obviously to be subtle and unrealised, so 
as not to detract from the common material atentions of life. 
Only such an emotionalised force, different from “matter” 
and “body”, could have successfully superseded the most 
ancient and deep lying motivations of reflex sexuality. The 
fundamental opposition of “spirit” and “matter” may have 
had such a simple biological origin. 





Fig. VI. English Alabaster, circe, 1500. 
Victoria and Albert Museun» 





The preoccupation with symbolic rather than mimetic form, although 
contrary to the later Renaissance criteria is in harmony with the 
general approach of world art. In the language of art, -form itself, as 
much as colour or line or texture, is primarily symbolic. The present 
preoccupation with pigment, with spontaneous material ‘‘expression”’ 
is merely an extension and liberalisation of formal symbolism. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
By JEAN YVES MOCK 


POLIAKOFF AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


OLIAKOFF has become and will remain unique among con- 
temporary painters. By his austerity, and its accompanying 
detachment, he belongs to the great tradition of painting ; he 
is, moreover, the greatest French abstract painter now living. 
In his first one-man show in London, at the Hanover Gallery, 
the oils are as always more interesting than the gouaches which, 
in spite of their quality, give only an indication of Poliakoff’s 
ability, for his technique, his métier, and his style have found 
their ideal realisation in oil. His successful canvases (see colour 
plate), present us with a double image: experiment and crea- 
tion. In the final state of each painting we can still see the 
successive phases of its creation, the struggle of the painter 
with the painting ; but at the same time we are under the 
charm of the finished work. I said “in the successful can- 
vases”, for with Poliakoff success is a question of finding the 
right note, the perfect combination—too much or too little, 
and the emotional quality disappears. In a painting by 
Poliakoff, the forms are imbricated, starting from a summary 
graphism which is completely assimilated in the finished work, 
where only the miraculous intuition of forms and colours in 
the closest relationship remains. 


De CASTRO AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
“Le paysage est un état d’ame”. The landscapes of Sergio de 
Castro reveal his great sensitivity to light—be it the summer sun 
on the sea or the filtered light of winter. These canvases, with 
their soft tones and their sensitivity of matiére, express his un- 
bombastic lyricism which is triumphantly tasteful. De Castro 
is very skilful at expressing plastically his intimate conception 





Fig. II. Raout Uspac. Théme de la Croix. Sculptured slate 
Galerie Maeght. 


of landscape and interiors. Denys Sutton (in APOLLO, December, 
1957) has written about him with great perspicacity, but per- 
haps with too much indulgence, for, beyond their evident 
decorative qualities, his paintings are characterized by a kind 
of beauty which comes far too close to complacency. 


JAPANESE ART AT THE MUSEE D’ART MODERNE 


The first important exhibition of Japanese art in Paris has 
just closed at the Musée d’Art Moderne, but it will soon be 
seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is not as complete 
as the famous exhibition of Japanese art in London in 1910. 
for this was the most extensive array of fine paintings and 
other objects of art ever to constitute a single exhibition. 
Nevertheless, the 95 objects (paintings, sculptures, masques, 
etc.) drawn from forty centuries well represent the masterpieces 
that Japan has given to the world. Better still, it will permit 
the present generation to see that Japanese art is not wholly 
made up of those woodcuts which so influenced the impres- 
sionists, and it makes clear the astonishing spiritual continuity 
of Japanese art throughout the ages. For although Japanese 
art often reproduces the acts of everyday life, it has always 
known how to transcend them and raise them to a ritual 
plane. Perhaps the most interesting part of the exhibition 
is the first room where the terra-cotta figurines of the Jomon 
period (2500-300 B.c.) are displayed. These more or less 
anthropomorphic works have an almost magical force of ex- 
pression, and deserve to rank among the best archaic art. In 
the same room are a number of Buddhist sculptures from 
the sixth century A.D.; particularly remarkable is the statue 
Fig. I. Nyoral. Japanese, Asuka period. Bronze. Nyorai (Fig. I). The symetrically pleated draperies are 

Exhibited at the Musée d’Art Moderne. reminiscent of the Chinese Northern Wei style (Sth-6th 
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Fig. III. Tamayo. Pastéques, 1958. 
Galerie de France. 


centuries, A.D.) which was transmitted to Japan where it be- 
came the characteristic style of the Asuka period. 

The rest of the exhibition is on just as high a level, but 
it would be impossible to cite all the masterpieces on view. 
One must mention however the fantastically beautiful ink 
drawing Ama-no-Hashidate by Sessha (1420-1506); nor can 
one leave out the pair of six-panelled screens, Pines, by 
Hasegawa Téhaku (1539-1619), who was greatly influenced 
by Sessha. In this delicate wash-tint, the pines appear under 
a curtain of rain and mist which creates an immensely poetic 
atmosphere. 

The only regret one has about this magnificent exhibition 
is that it stops short with some rather academic screens in 
1924. One would have liked to see some examples of con- 
temporary Japanese painting and calligraphy. 


RaouL UBAC AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 


Every true oeuvre is oriented ; the orientation of the work 
of Ubac is as Jean Bazaine has said, towards that interior light 
of slate. Although he has sculptured bas-reliefs in slate, 
Ubac is not properly speaking a sculptor. Slate is a very 
hard stone, one of those stones which, under the action of 
sun and rain, takes on the most subile, varied, and changing 
colours. Ubac’s compositions on stone remind one of his 
pictorial compositions because of their so personal alternation 
of smooth and bare slabs with meticulous, narrow striations. 
His canvases, gouaches, and lithographs are all a long visual 
meditation on slate. 

If one compares a sculptured slate with a canvas of Ubac, one 
finds the same desire for distinctness, the same effort towards 
conciseness, the same wilful baldness of style. And one also 
sees in the écriture a kind of primitive, rough energy in the 
earthy colours, Ubac’s greys and greens, that resemble the 
tones of slate. And in the slate and its colours one finds per- 
haps a recollection of Ubac’s native Ardennes. 


TAMAYO AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 


Born at Oxacana of Zapoteque parents 68 years ago, Rufino 
Tamayo is considered to be, with Diego de Rivera and 
Siqueiros, one of Mexico’s greatest contemporary painters. 
This exhibition reveals to us Tamayo’s spirit and very personal 
style, but these still lives and compositions give us but a 
fragmentary notion of his oeuvre, for Tamayo is also a painter 
of large mural compositions. Ambitious themes do not neces- 
sarily make great paintings, but in these last years, ever since 
he discovered Picasso’s “Guernica”, Tamayo has been par- 
ticularly interested in a cosmic view of man, a visionary con- 
ception of painting. As a matter of fact, Tamayo came to 
Paris last year in order to execute an immense panel for the 
great hall of the new UNESCO building ; the theme of the 
panel is “The Presence of Indo-Spanish culture”. The works 


exhibited at the Galerie de France are quite apart from such 
ambitious themes. Nor do they have the power or the meta- 
physical anguish of his earlier works, such as the Terreur 
Cosmique (1954) or the Chasseur d’Etoiles (1954), visionary 
works which attempted to create a modern Mexican mythology, 
and owing less to Picasso than to those strangely haunting, 
ever-magical Mexican hieroglyphics. 


LYNN CHADWICK AT THE GALERIE CORDIER 


The Galerie Cordier has gathered together twelve sculptures 
by the celebrated English sculptor, Lynn Chadwick. They are 
all small pieces, the largest no higher than twenty-six inches. 
In these recent works, Chadwick remains faithful to his 
technique of metallic triangles filled with stained cement, but 
he shows, however, a marked predilection for an ash-grey 
velvety patina. Certain pieces, such as Conjunction Four 
and One, Two, like his earlier work, present the painful 
aspect of two jagged-edged forms, soldered at their bases, 
mounted on mutilated stems, straining towards a kind of im- 
possible reapprochement. Others, such as the touching Teddy- 
Bears denote a shift away from the pathetic towards fuller 
forms. This is a modest exhibition which neither adds to nor 
detracts from Lynn Chadwick’s reputation. 


MAISONSEUL AT THE GALERIE LucIE WEILL 


This is the first public exhibition of paintings by Jean de 
Maisonseul ; nevertheless, he is not a beginner. For the past 
twenty years he has been painting in the solitude of North 
Africa, and the paintings he is now exhibiting are rich in visual 
and pictorial implications. This big selection of large can- 
vases places the whole oeuvre of Maisonseul in perspective, 
and one is reminded of that phase in Mondrian’s life after 1911 
when his famous series of trees and facades gave way to ab- 
stract canvases—which, by the way, went far beyond those 
paintings of Léger and Picasso of the same period that Mondrian 
so admired. We can see Mondrian’s fragmented brush-strokes, 





Galerie Cordier. 
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SERGE POLIAKOFF 
Composition, 1951 
Hanover Gallery 
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Fig. V. SUZANNE RoGer. La Procession. 1954. 
Galerie Louise Leiris. 


meticulously composed, in these paintings of Maisonseul. For 
he is a painter who is very sure of what he is doing. His art 
is muted, but it is simple and sober. If he leaves us somewhat 
unsatisfied, it may be because his painting does not correspond 
to contemporary Sensibility. This is not a serious drawback ; 
like all artists, Maisonseul is probably prepared to wait. Albert 
Camus in his preface to the catalogue of this exhibition says 
that the exigencies and the cares of composition recreate, non- 
figuratively, a climate, an imyerious richness of sun and 
sand where the ochre and pale yellows and the reds are the sky 
and barrenness of the earth of North Africa. In any case, 
whatever reservations one might have about this exhibition, 
one must bow before Maisonseul’s supreme quality: he is 
fully aware of what painting is. 


SUZANNE ROGER AT THE GALERIE LOUISE LEIRIS 


The sixty-odd canvases exhibited at the Louise Leiris 
gallery retrace the various periods in the work of Suzanne 
Roger since 1923. If the stylisation of her early works reminds 
one of Léger, and if she subsequently seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the Cubists, it is because her sensibility, as Georges 
Limbour has noted, was educated by Cubism. Nevertheless, 
her work is infinitely personal. Her canvases are full of 
anecdote, and their titles (La Maison du Quai, La Procession, 
Le Jardin du Midi, L’Incendie, Le Cimetiére et les Chévres) 
indicate that her oeuvre is far from abstract or cerebral. Her 
style is made up of precision and simplicity: the large bands 
of colour which divide the canvases support most evocatively 
the anecdote she is recounting. From the ensemble, one gets 
the impression of a somewhat sad and melancholy person who 
seems to have found in painting the comfort of illustrating her 
own life. 


DOWNING AT THE GALERIE ARNAUD 

Downing’s first exhibition in Paris was at the Studio 
Fachetti in 1955. The “informal” paintings and collages of 
this young American were hailed with great enthusiasm. His 
present exhibition at the Galerie Arnaud has increased his 
stature. He has more than lived up to the expectations of his 
first works, and we can see that he is free of those fraudulent 
elements that one finds in some non-figurative painters. His 
canvases are profoundly attractive ; indeed, they are beautiful, 
made up of broad stretches of colour and little graphic signs ; 
line and colour are balanced, contrasted, and equilibrated. He 
is a painter who will go far. 


LERSY AT THE GALERIE FRICKER 
The paintings of Lersy exhibited at the Galerie Fricker dis- 
play a clear sense of pictorial compositions. They are con- 
structed forcefully, and his style is vigorous. In a small 
picture like Les Bargques Bleues he is capable of attaining an 


expressive modulation of colours, but when he uses bright and 
violently contrasted colours, as in his Tour Eiffel, Le Guéridon 
Rouge, L’Oursin, or Le Piano, he does not escape a certain 
vulgarity which is totally lacking in Robert Delaunay, who 
has perhaps inspired him. Nor does he possess Delaunay’s 
admirable intuition for colour, and his superficial style never 
attains the same degree of perfection. Lersy’s paintings pro- 
ceed from an active and impatient exploration of the varied 
resources of colour and line, and in the finished canvas line 
disappears beneath the cross-hatching of his brush. Expressive, 
but ultimately decorative, Lersy’s paintings display a deter- 
mined temperament and a sure sense of métier. The day when 
Lersy learns that above all painting is for the painter a way of 
life, the manifestation of an interior necessity which has its 
demands, refusals, and ambitions, his painting will lose its 
gratuitous decorativeness, and the character of his style will 
no longer seem but a mask for banality. 


RASKY AT THE GALERIE ROR VOLMAR 
Up till now, Rasky has been known chiefly for her delicately 
feminine portraits, and flower-pieces. In this exhibition at 
the Galerie Ror Volmar, her theme is Montmartre. The admirers 
of this subtle and refined painter will enjoy seeing how she has 
renewed a rather played-out theme. Ultimately, however, her 
talent is more for illustration than for painting. 


A. CLAVE AT THE GALERIE CREUZEVAULT 

Clavé’s last exhibition was at the Galerie Drouant-David in 
1953. One remembered these still-lives, streaming with light, 
as richly colourful, extremely decorative paintings. The thirty 
canvases in his current exhibition at the Galerie Creuzevault 
continue some of his earlier themes: kings, fish, etc., but they 
are treated in a more anxious manner than before. His range 
of colour is still as sumptuous, but he now uses chalky whites 
and greys as well. Clavé is a conjuror: his adroitness is 
incomparable, but although his feverish quality stimulates the 
imagination, it leaves a curiously sad impression of emptiness. 





Fig. VI. Lersy. Tour Eiffel—II. 1958. 
Galerie Fricker. 
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NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 


ELIE NADELMAN AT THE HEWITT GALLERY 

An exciting and provocative group of bronzes from the 
late work of Elie Nadelman were shown at the Edwin Hewitt 
Gallery along with a selection of drawings. The figures in 
the main are relatively small in scale and reflect the influence 
of Tanagra terra cottas in their classicist detail. The con- 
nection, however, is deceptive since Nadelman was really 
quite original in his way of simplifying. The overtones of 
classical idealisation are just one factor in the creation of 
these figures abbreviated to geometric forms. Although their 
arms and legs are barely articulated, as if, like their ancient 
prototypes, they were made in crude moulds, the figures 
seem alive and easily capable of movement. The drawings 
range over a wide period and serve as an adequate reminder 
of the earlier importance of the sculptor who died in relative 
obscurity in 1946. Nadelman chose to avoid both publicity 
and commissions for the last 16 years of his life, after having 
been a phenomenal success for 20 years. He was born in 
Warsaw in 1882 and studied there as well as in Kracow, 
Munich and finally Paris, where his experimentation attracted 
attention. Unlike many moderns, he was able to appreciate 
the work of his immediate predecessors and was influenced 
by Rodin. Picasso met Nadelman through Gertrude and Leo 
Stein, those American intellectuals so influential on modern 
art in Paris. This occurred late in the summer of 1908 when 
Picasso saw a plaster head of a man composed of planes 
exaggerated for clarification, which is thought to have been 
the inspiration for his first cubist work. Nadelman migrated 
to the United States in 1914, after having successful exhibi- 
tions in Paris and London, and at about that time he turned 





Fig. I. 


ELIE NADELMAN. Figure. Bronze. 


Hewitt Gallery. 


13 in. high. 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


to recording contemporary life. Modern costume and every- 
day movement became the subject of works that are amaz- 
ingly accurate in the way they simplify and synthesise, 
sometimes wittily and at other times not. The folk art of 
the XIXth century that he and his wife collected have a 
charm that is like some of his work in the ’twenties. His last 
efforts, when he turned from contemporary life to ancient art 
for inspiration, are precious, but nonetheless, these works 
have strength and show an ability of observation and ex- 
pression that prove that Nadelman is one of the important 
artists of this century. 


WILLIAM RONALD AT THE Kootz GALLERY 


A young Canadian painter, William Ronald, made a very 
fine showing in this exhibition at the Samuel Kootz Gallery. 
Large forms in bright colours and subtly mixed odd shades 
are used in a variation of abstract expressionist technique 
that is fresh and powerful. The titles of these paintings 
suggest an element of representation more dependent on the 
overall composition, the relation of the forms to the total 
area, than to the details of the forms. The work illustrated, 
Comedian (Fig. II), painted last year, is fairly characteristic 
of Ronald’s style. The forms can be taken as completely 
abstract and the relationship between them, the contrasting 
colours, and the thickness of the paint, offer a poignancy and 
strength of great appeal. The title adds an extra note of 
clarification, giving the verbal association that is sought so 
frequently by the viewer. Ronald is now working fairly 
close to New York, just outside the university town, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, but his training and very basic formation 
took place in Toronto, where one sympathetic teacher, Jock 
MacDonald, helped him withstand a storm of criticism in a 
predominantly academic centre. Ronald’s talent has received 
recognition by way of purchases by several important 
museums, including the Solomon Guggenheim in New York 
and the Art Gallery in Toronto, and at the Brussels Fair, 
the Canadian pavilion will offer an exhibition of his work. 


RENOIR AT WILDENSTEINS 


The exhibition of the work of Renoir at Wildenstein’s gave 
New Yorkers the opportunity to see a number of paintings 
from private collections that are rarely available to the public, 
as well as examples borrowed from museums all over America. 
The range was extensive, from Pont des Arts of 1868 (now 
owned by Mrs. Richard Ryan) to The Concert, painted in 
1919 (lent by the Art Gallery of Toronto), or, from a moment 
when he had been painting seriously for six years to the year 
of his death. A few examples of the sculpture done between 
1913 and 1917 are also included. Renoir, born in 1841 at 
Limoges was first a painter of porcelain and then fans and 
other small objects. His more serious work began with 
studies under Gleyre in 1862 at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
With Fantin-Latour and others he abandoned the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts for the Fontainebleau Forest the next year. 
Sisley, Pisarro, Bazille and Monet painted with Renoir in 
the early years and together they developed a new style. It 
was not until 1874, or about five years after Impressionism 
was introduced, that a group show was held which included 
seven pictures contributed by Renoir. He did not participate 
in all the Impressionist exhibitions, but kept in contact with 
them. He was constantly experimenting, changing and 
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Fig. II. WILLIAM RONALD. The Comedian. 1957. 
Kootz Gallery. 


striving to perfect his style. As late as 1889, he announced 
he could not participate in the World’s Fair in Paris because 
he was dissatisfied with his work. Of the important Im- 
pressionists, Renoir is the most difficult to evaluate today. 
His work is less influential on painters of our time than some 
of the others, because his primary concern was subject matter. 
Abstractly, forms were not of much interest to Renoir. 
Figures and objects are always recognizable, although at times 
details like a foot or an arm might not be handled with the 
care that we would prefer. Renoir’s colour, less scientific 
than Monet’s was chosen for its beauty as well as because it 
was what he observed. No painter of his time, or since 
then, represented skin as vibrantly and as sensually as Renoir. 
Renoir’s greatness lies in his ability to record his observations 
with the utmost grace. He was an experimenter with a 
voraciousness in garnering ideas, but he always understood 
them well enough to express them his own way. 


ELEVENTH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION AT THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

The Brooklyn Museum’s Eleventh National Print Exhibi- 
tion, organised by Una Johnson, Curator of Prints, was a 
comprehensive cross-section of contemporary American work 
in the graphic arts. It was selected by a jury consisting of 
the Curator, Will Barnet, an artist who teaches, and Mrs. 
Herbert Rothschild, a New York collector. They chose 
136 prints from 1,200 entries and managed to select examples 
in almost all the graphic media. The prints chosen range 
stylistically from the completely representational to the ab- 
stract expressionist. The high standards set by the jurors 
resulted in an exhibition of quality, in no way impaired by 
the broadness of scope. This year’s show seems to reflect a 
shift in taste on the part of the artists. The lively colours 
so characteristic in recent years have given way to duller, 
darker colours and black and white. Curiously enough, larger 
prints are becoming more popular, possibly because so much 
that is produced today requires the scale. Primitive or ab- 
stract heavy linear compositions would have no impact scaled 














224. 1958. Etching. 
Brooklyn Museum. 


Fig. III. R. C. ZIEMANN. Landscape 


down. New York and California were represented by the 
greatest number of participants in the exhibition, which in- 
cluded artists from 27 states. Well-known names shared the 
gallery with newcomers. The print illustrated (Fig. III), is 
by an artist not previously seen in these exhibitions, Richard 
Claude Ziemann, of New Haven, Connecticut. This black 
and white etching, awarded a purchase prize by the jury, is 
at once enticingly simple and rather subtle. The shapes of 
the hills push through a screen of lines crossing each other 
in freely curving arcs. In spite of obvious differences, Seurat 
is brought to mind by Zeiman’s skill in creating forms by 
gradations in the density of line. 


VENETIAN GLASS AT THE CORNING MUSEUM 

The largest and most comprehensive exhibition of Venetian 
glass ever held in this country will open in mid June at 
the Corning Museum of Glass in the Corning Glass Centre, 
Corning, New York. Entitled “Three Great Centuries of 
Venetian Glass”, it will comprise 126 glass objects selected 
from nine collections both here and abroad, and will remain 
open until the end of September. 


Fig. IV. Goblet. Possibly Venetian, XVIIth century. 
Height 53 ins. 
Lent by Mr. Leopold Blumka, New York. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


BERNARD BERENSON 


Be rnara Berenson : 


A NEW collection of essays—the year, we must remember, is 

1958—by the pupil of Morelli, the acquaintance of Pater 
and of Oscar Wilde. A mew collection. It seems unbelievable 
and we may perhaps permit ourselves to imagine the ingenious 
bibliophile of the distant future deciding that there must have 
been two Bernard Berenson’s, father and son, to account for an 
oeuvre extending over some sixty-five years or more. The 
twenty Essays in Appreciation which comprise the present 
volume were all written since the second war and the last of 
them dates from as late as October, 1956, when the author, 
happily still with us, was in his ninety-second year. 

A certain acidity which is part of the equipment of many good 
critics seems also conducive to longevity. The late D. S. 
MacColl and Mr. Ernest Newman are cases in point, and 
Professor Douglas Cooper, though still within his first half 
century, might be expected, on this analysis, to complete his 
second also. Mr. Berenson’s acidity is seldom directed against 
a specific individual (the reference 
on page 82 of his new volume to 
a former official of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale whose activities had 
irritated him as “the grand 
eunuch” is exceptional). The ele- 
ment of acid is rather one of many 
strains in his writing, all more or 
less constant, which gives his 
work its individual flavour. 

The essays in the new collection 
can be roughly divided into two 
main categories. There are tech- 
nical discussions, in the familiar 
Berensonian morphological man- 
ner, of problems of attribution of 
pictures which interest him—the 
Master of San Miniato, Zanobi 
Macchiavelli, a “Sacra Conver- 
sazione” in the Louvre, “Notes on 
Giorgione” or “A Monst Desid- 
erio of the Quattrocento”. The 
other group consists of sermons 
on topical subjects occasioned by 
an exhibition or other ephemeral 
occasion—the reconstruction of 
Florence, the _ restoration of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, Picasso, 
Tiepolo, Guido Reni, the Carracci, 
etc. It is in the essays in the 
latter category that Mr. Berenson’s personal qualities are most 
clearly illustrated. It is a catalogue more of dislikes 
than of likes. Mr. Berenson the humanist dislikes anti- 
humanist art. The young Picasso manifested “talents for 
draughtsmanship that have seldom been surpassed and along 
traditional lines” (p. 75) and while he was still unknown, the 
author claims, “I was comparing him to Raphael”. Picasso’s 
ceramics likewise attract Mr. Berenson’s high praise. But his 
more recent paintings belong to a world that “is not the world 
of art I have lived in. I am not acquainted, nor do I want to 
be acquainted, with its inhabitants” (p. 73). Elsewhere the sage 
of Settignano is more violent still on this subject. “As if tired 
of maltreating and misshaping the human body . . . Picasso 
presents us with a series of canvases smeared over with criss- 
cross arrows that dart about like crazed and buzzing flies and 
have nothing in common with what we hitherto have regarded 
as painting” (p. 74). Modern artists, he says, “like Picasso 

. want to impress each other by exhibits of virtuoso dexterity, 
by indulging in acrobatics, in changes as seasonal as those of 
dressmakers” (p. 102). Elsewhere Matisse, to whom the author 
had given some measure of encouragement in the early days, 
comes in for similar treatment. Nor is it confined to XXth 
century artists (how interesting it would be to find Berenson 
and Picasso in agreement, as might well be the case, on the 
subject of “Action Painting”, but of this there is no word in the 
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By CECIL GOULD 


Chapman & Hall. 30s. 


present volume). The current revival for example, in certain 
quarters, of admiration for Guido Reni and the Carracci finds 
Mr. Berenson, who can just remember the time before they went 
out of fashion, equally unsympathetic. He considers Guido’s 
altarpieces “over-expressive in intention and unconvincing and 
empty in result” (p. 119) and he “cannot stomach” the lack of 
proportion in the Carracci “between one figure and the other, 
their false religious sentiment, their pedantry, their conventional 
and relatively lifeless drawing and no less conventional painting”’. 

Here, perhaps, is the key to his position. He is not an historian 
of art. He is, indeed, passionately censorious of the new genera- 
tion of professional Kunstforscher, who “manufacture mono- 
graphs full of unilluminative erudition and so exhaustive as to 
exhaust the reader” (p. 38). He does not examine the aesthetic 
criteria of the period in which the picture he is looking at was 
created and see how it measures up to it. He does not say “the 
ccstatic stare of the saint and his rhetorical gestures conform 
with the injunctions of the 
Counter Reformation and with its 
aesthetic”. What he does say is 
“this stare and these gestures 
strike me as artificial and say 
nothing to me”. Over and over 
again his point is reiterated and 
made clear. He is essentially the 
connoisseur to whom the work 
of art either speaks or does not. 
He is perfectly consistent and 
rational. 

Not all the essays in the present 
collection touch on subjects to 
which Mr. Berenson has devoted 
so much thought, and occasionally 
an ill-considered piece of journ- 
alism obtrudes. An instance is 
the astonishing injunction that 
only Italians or restorers trained 
in Italy should handle Italian 
pictures. One wonders if Mr. 
Berenson has ever heard Beecham 
conduct Mozart. At other times 
his darts find targets which many 
will consider more legitimate. He 
has no patience with the gallery 
or dealer who _ optimistically 
labels a worthless picture with 
the name of a great artist, and he 
inveighs with proper vigour against the modern mania for trans- 
porting works of art of the utmost fragility away from the 
conditions to which they have been accustomed in order to 
figure in an exhibition. 

Mr. Berenson’s outlook is revealed more sympathetically, 
because less polemically, in the technical essays in the present 
book. Here he is back on his home ground and astonishingly 
unchanged. It would, indeed, be a diverting task to juxtapose 
passages from some of the present essays and some from his 
work written in the ’90’s and see who could rightly identify 
them. Here the secret is that he has never lost the ability to 
re-examine everything and if necessary change his mind. Over 
and over again he says “I have lived with” a given artist of 
an earlier age “and thought and felt about him”... “he has 
occupied me for sixty years” and one believes him. What he 
preaches is only what he has consistently practised. The 
study of art is a question of feeling to which the modern 
increases in every sort of technique seem inimical. The 
warning is timely and it would be possible to discuss it at 
great length. Though some of Mr. Berenson’s giants may 
only be wind-mills—however specialised the art-historian may 
become it need not affect the man of feeling, who on the 
contrary can benefit by using the results obtained by the other’s 
research—his message cannot be ignored by anyone who cares 
for the arts or is professionally concerned with them. 





HORSE PORTRAITURE 


By ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


“ The Horse in Art”. By David Livingstone-Learmonth. Studio Publications. 2 gns. 


“Some of the most charming of Ferneley’s pictures are of 
horses and vehicles. There was one I remember—and I wish 
I knew what happened to it—of an old lady in a pony carriage 
with which one could have lived all one’s life.” This sentence 
is typical of the cosy, chatty style—or, to be honest, absence 
of style—in which this book, the product (as elsewhere he con- 
fides to us) of its author’s old age, has been written. It is a 
thoroughly Edwardian production. “Though we know we 
ought to be looking at the horses walking in the paddock, our 
eye is inevitably attracted to a pretty girl placed apparently 
unobtrusively but with diabolical subtlety”. 

Seldom can a book have borne a title more misleading than 
this one. It does not open, as we might hope and expect, with 
the fascinating little horses from the Palaeolithic caves: in 
vain we look for a mare and foal from Altamira or a wild 
horse from Font de Gaume. There are a few lines (four, to 
be exact) on Greece: not a word about Rome: nothing about 
Sassanian Persia: nothing, worst of all, about China. (“I 
have refused to get lost in the labyrinth of oriental art”). We 
soon realise, in fact, how far this book is going to fall short 
of its inviting, comprehensive title. First, it is confined to 
the five centuries between 1400 and 1900. Secondly, it is 
limited to painting and the graphic arts: no modelled nor 
carved horses are accorded any place at all. And two thirds of 
it turns out to be concerned with English horse-painters of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, some of whom, as the author 
recognises, were very small fry indeed. 

The Old Masters come first, and, by and large, they come in 
for a terrible wigging from Mr. Livingstone-Learmonth. 
Titian shows “a supreme contempt for equine anatomy”: 
Goya’s horses “look like nothing on earth”. From an equine 
standpoint, however, there can be no doubt that some of the 
author’s strictures are fully justified. Wan Dyck, he asserts, has 
mounted Charles I on a “thick-gulleted, sickle-hocked brute 
with its head much too small for its neck”—and so he has: 
Raphael’s horse, in the early St. George slaying the Dragon in 
the Louvre, is “an absurd animal with a head quite unfitted 


to its body”—and so it is. But when we find Uccello and 
Piero della Francesca dismissed no less scathingly (“though 
perhaps it is unfair to single out della Francesca’s horses as 
examples of woodenness, for his figures were wooden as well” !), 
we become all too aware of the limitations of this approach. 

There are a good many references in this book to “progress”, 
and, as is so often the way with old-fashioned writers on art, 
we find that this term is always interpreted as meaning “advance 
towards naturalism”. So it is perhaps not surprising to find 
Sir Alfred Munnings dubbed a genius, “whose landscapes are 
as great as his horses”. 

As a serious contribution to the history of art, then, it must 
unfortunately be said that this deceptively titled book is 
negligible. Are there consolations ? Yes: for it is not im- 
probable that some readers will find the book amusing. 
From the outset there is the novelty of the approach: how 
convincingly can this and that artist paint a horse ? And al- 
though it would never seem to occur to the author that 
aesthetically one might prefer Piero’s or Uccello’s “dobbins” to, 
say, Munnings’s photographically alive horses, it is no bad 
discipline on the eye to be asked to isolate one facet, horse- 
portraiture, and to consider this critically. 

There are ninety-seven plates in photogravure, some of which 
are rather small, and four in colour, which are excellent. One 
of these is reproduced opposite. There are some errors of fact 
in both the captions and the text: Henry, Prince of Wales, son 
of James I, did not “die in infancy”, but at 19 ; Van Dyck was 
not “Court painter to Charles I from the age of thirty-three 
until the murder (sic) of the king”: he died in 1641 ; Cuyp, as 
the author himself tells us, married at 38, which was hardly 
“late in life’: he lived nearly as long again. And so on. 
But Mr. Livingstone-Learmonth’s breezy good-humour can 
hardly fail to raise a smile here and there, even from the most 
critical reader, and this reviewer will always be grateful to him 
for the story (which may, alas, be apocryphal) that Landseer 
only consented to paint his one and only picture of a noted 
racehorse on learning of its devotion to a cat. 
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F. SAXL. LECTURES. In two volumes 
I. Text. II. Illustrations. The War- 
burg Institute. University of London, 
1957. £4 15s. per set. 

SHORTLY before his death in 1948, Saxl 

lectured on the subject “Why Art History ?” 

and he ended his lecture with a confession : 

“I was trained almost forty years ago in 

the two then outstanding European centres 

for the study of art history, in Vienna 
and Berlin. But I soon realised that my 

specific gifts would not make me into a 

real art historian who would write a bio- 

graphy of Raphael or Cézanne. Thus I 

have become a vagrant, a wanderer through 

the museums and libraries of Europe, at 
times a labourer tilling the soil on the 
borderstrip between art history, literature, 
science and religion, and I must confess 
that I have almost always enjoyed this 
life and am still enjoying it very much.” 

Some vagrant! Some _ borderstrip ! 

Saxl’s wandering and his work led him to 

Sumer and the study of Hittite seals, to 

Mithras and the history of an Indo- 

European divinity, to pagan and Jewish 

elements in Early Christian sculpture and 

“the religious language of the eye”, to 

astrology and science in the Middle Ages 

and the Renaissance, to humanism, to an- 
tiquarianism, to the transformation of 
ideas and symbols throughout all time. He 
discussed the influence of Petrarch in 

Venice, the relationshop between Titian 

and Pietro Aretino and between Velazquez 

and Philip IV. He analysed the decora- 
tion in the Appartamento Borgia in the 

Vatican, uncovering a complicated heraldic 

and astrological programme painted by 

Pinturrichio and others to satisfy the 

vanity of Pope Alexander VI; and he 
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performed a similar operation on the Villa 
Farnesina. He studied the revival of the 
Capitol as a symbol of Imperial power. 
He investigated Reformation tracts and the 
admiration of Durer for Luther, of Hol- 
bein for Erasmus. He was capable of 
presenting gentle, searching, life-giving 
light on a minor painter like Elsheimer 
and on a genius like Rembrandt. 

It is difficult to believe that one man 
could encompass so much, and yet none 
of his lectures ever presented a superficial 
texture ; they always went deeply down 
into the subject, they always found out 
something “new”, they were never dry- 
as-dust, pedantic or limited. Enjoyment 
and love, breadth of personality and 
balance, enthusiasm and vigour shone 
through the strands of his lectures in such 
a way that people who attended them 
came away with a feeling of charged bat- 
teries even though the subject was not 
one with which they were personally con- 
nected. Saxl not only lit up his subject, 
he flood-lit the minds of his audience. 

The texts of these lectures—they are 
only a selection of Saxl’s output—have 
now been brought together with admirable 
care by the staff of the Warburg Institute, 
and they have been issued with a hand- 
some volume of plates, which in them- 
selves are an education for the most 
learned. As they stand, they lose of course 
a great deal of the magic of Saxl’s person- 
ality, which to anyone who had met him 
could never be forgotten, but they are also 
almost impossible to review simply for the 
reason of his breadth and depth. One 
would have to be the alter ego of Saxl to 
do it. They should be read and brooded 
over by every student of the history of 


art, not only for the information they so 
richly contain but for the humanity of 
Sax] himself, for his approach to the sub- 
ject, for the way he handled the material, 
for the flashes of insight, for the sheer 
joy of it. 

On a different level, but nonetheless re- 
warding, are the two lectures which come 
towards the end of this book, and indeed 
towards the end of Saxl’s life. They 
both refer to Warburg himself, and go to 
show how the Institute was begun ; they 
should be read in conjunction with Dr. 
Gertrud Bing’s deeply moving apprecia- 
tion of Saxl in the volume of essays 
dedicated to his memory and published 
last year. They present aspects of two 
great men, of a group of scholar refugees, 
and the manner in which the intellectual 
life of this country came to be immeasurably 
enriched. These things should not be for- 
gotten. There must be very few of the 
younger generation of scholars in England 
and America today who do not owe some- 
thing to Saxl and the Warburg Institute. 

JOHN BECKWITH. 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOK. By Davin 
DIRINGER. London: Faber & Faber. 
6 gns. 
To wRITE the history of the illuminated 
book is a formidable undertaking. It im- 
plies a working knowledge of many 
languages, both western and oriental, of 
palaeography, and of the general history 
of art in its many branches; and the 
material, hidden away in hundreds of 
libraries in Europe and America, many of 
which have never been catalogued, is not 
as easily available for study as works of art 
kept in museums or preserved in churches. 
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. Mr. Howell has the best sort of experience for writing 
on art... what he has to say is valuable and penetrating. . . .” 


From J. H. C. Laker, Herts and Southport journals : 

. This is a superbly written book in which a philosophical 
writer surveys the theories of art, defines the aesthetic outlook, 
has something clear and definite to say, and appraises modern 
irt which will be of immense interest to the perplexed general 


Out of print for years and now 
reprinted and ready in a 
New Revised and Enlarged Second 
Edition 
Arthur R. Howell’s 
Important Book on Aesthetic 
Philosophy 
THE MEANING AND 
PURPOSE OF ART. OR 
THE MAKING OF LIFE 


Three reprints since publication 


From Sir John Squire, The Illustrated London News : 


.. And I find that most of the solemn modern critics cf 
do not know creation from the inside, . . . I must 
say that Mr. Howell is an exception 
for even the most recent developments . . . 
But he remains a human being, with an eye for our mysterious 
destiny, and an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted 
window of the distant inn to a primrose in the shade . . . He 
is a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote 


painting... 


explanations . . . 


‘Homo Sum’... . 


This book has had the honour to be accepted for the London County Council’s Approved List 
for use in schools and inclusion in the Teachers’ Library. (21/-) 
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The contents of many important libraries 
are so imperfectly known that major dis- 
coveries may still be made in the most un- 
likely places; many outstanding manu- 
scripts with which the specialists in the 
field are thoroughly familiar have never 
been completely reproduced, or even com- 
pletely photographed ; and much “inside 
information” current among these special- 
ists has never been published. It may well 
be said that Dr. Diringer’s task of present- 
ing a balanced account of the present state 
of our knowledge to the interested 
outsider, though fascinating and attractive, 
was also uncommonly difficult. 

At first glance the book leaves a favour- 
able impression. The author has explored 
his vast field with great energy, and has 
paid much attention to little-known 
material. The numerous illustrations, 
though mostly of indifferent quality and 
much reduced in scale, include many 
miniatures which are not as well known 
as they deserve, e.g., from libraries in 
Portugal and the United States. This is 
an asset which layman and specialist alike 
will gratefully acknowledge. 

Unfortunately the text shows that the 
author is hardly aware of the pitfalls of his 
subject. It is a confused and shapeless 
accumulation of unconnected and unreli- 
able facts compiled indiscriminately from 
a wide range of publications—rarely giving 
the most recent information available, and 
all too frequently handing on tentative 
suggestions from obsolete literature as 
established facts. There is no trace of a 
deeper understanding of the main prob- 
lems which face the historian of medieval 
illumination, or of medieval art generally ; 
and there is hardly a single page without 
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several errors of fact, grievous misunder- 
standings, or omissions. As there are no 
footnotes, it is not possible to ascertain the 
exact sources drawn upon for any single 
statement or opinion. But in a general 
way, the author constantly invokes in an 
almost pathetic manner the authority of 
his predecessors even for the most trite 
and pointless statements taken out of their 
context (“by the close of the third century 
A.D., writes S. Runciman, Graeco-Roman 
art could go no further”). There is an 
extensive bibliography to every chapter, 
and a general bibliography at the end: 
these are badly arranged, erratic in choice, 
and include many antiquated works which 
should not be recommended to beginners 
at all, together with books which have no 
connection with the subject. On the other 
hand, many titles are missing which should 
on no account have been omitted. The 
index is comprehensive, but difficult to 
use, aS many manuscripts are listed by 
name rather than by pressmark. It is a 
matter for infinite regret that so much in- 
dustry and learning have been wasted on 
this attempt to write a general history of 
the illuminated book. H. BUCHTHAL. 


ART TREASURES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Chosen and introduced 
by Geoffrey Grigson and photographed 
by Edwin Smith. Thames and Hud- 
son. 3 gns. 


THIS book is not only beautiful to behold, 
but brings out a number of problems con- 
cerned with the photography of art objects. 
This particular volume has the blessing of 
the British Museum’s Director, and that 
in itself makes it even more significant. 
First of all, it should be said that this is 


not a reasoned choice of the B.M.’s master- 
pieces, and whole areas of art activity have 
been excluded: this, I think, should have 
been clearly indicated on the title page, 
or else the title proper of the book ought 
to have been different. It is in fact a 
highly personal selection made by Mr. 
Grigson, and really represents what he 
happens to like. As he is a man of good 
taste, the objects are fine objects as such, 
but they are far from representative of 
the Museum’s range. But let that pass. 
What is so important is that here are 
superb photographs taken with a view to 
enhance the appeal of the objects. This 
is in direct contradistinction to the view 
of most museum men, which is to have 
over-all lit photos of their objects, which 
often have the effect of sterilising the ob- 
jects and preventing one realising that they 
were made for enjoyment. These photo- 
graphs take advantage of every skill Mr. 
Smith can command, and his skills are 
many ; and he makes excellent use of 
both light and shadow and of background 
texture in his work of enhancing the 
emotional appeal of the original works of 
art. Overall-lit photographs are, of course, 
necessary to show up the smallest detail ; 
but, until recently, one had the suspicion 
that the curators who sponsored such 
photographs were not keen on sponsoring 
any others, as if they thought fearfully 
that enhancing the emotional appeal of 
objects which were made with emotion 
and to excite emotion, was somehow in- 
decent and not to be encouraged. I hope 
all museum men will look at this book 
and enjoy it, and that it will encourage 
them to venture away from the asepsis 
they often favour. C. H. Grpps-SMITH. 








Bernard Berenson 


HIS NEW BOOK 









The first monograph to be published giving the history 
of Liverpool porcelain and biographies of the potters, 
engravers and their associates. 


350 individual pieces illustrated 6 guineas net 


AUTOMATA 
A Historical and Technological Study 
By A. Chapuis and E. Droz 


This pioneer work with English text deals exhaustively 
with every aspect, technical and historical, of human 
and animal automata and will be invaluable to dealers 
and collectors. 


500 illustrations (18 in colour) 10 guineas net 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 
By Beryl Dean 

A history of traditional and contemporary Church 

embroidery—its symbolism and application in vestments 


and church furnishings—which is both a comprehen- 
sive reference book and a practical working guide. 


190 illustrations 50s. net 
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IN APPRECIATION 


With 117 plates — 30s. net 


A collection of essays on diverse subjects written for 
various periodicals by the great art critic. 


“They recapture so successfully the tone of voice which 
has made Mr. Berenson so memorable a conversationalist. 
. . . The inimitable style stamps them ; even the highly 
personal syntax, the faun-like leaps of thought, help to 
make this collection valuable to anyone interested in the 
arts.”—THE TIMES. 


“Full of the wisdom and experience that come from 
70 years of immersion in the study of art.”— 
THE SCOTSMAN. 


“His prose positively sparkles with novelty and is sheer 


delight when read for its own sake.”— 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
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THE NUDE 


Kenneth Clark 


‘The book is masterly. It has 
throughout a sudden, revealing 
clarity and a penetrating honesty 
that few serious writers have ever 
achieved’.—Eric Newton. 


‘Dazzling and provocative; so 
packed with information that it will 
serve as a work of reference for 
years to come.’— 


The New Statesman. 


‘Everything that he says about 
antique art is deeply perceptive and 
stimulating: no writer about art 
has possessed a better eye. This is 
for me beyond all question the 
book of the year.’— 


Raymond Mortimer. 
3rd Printing With 298 Half-tones 


63s. net 
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THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Edited by 
FRANK STENTON. Phaidon Press. 
47s. 6d. 

WHEN Sir Eric Maclagan published his 

litte King Penguin on the Bayeux 

Tapestry in 1943, he deplored the fact 

that he was forced to use the negatives 

made in 1871 for his reproductions and 
wrote: “it is greatly to be regretted that 
they had never been replaced by a new set 
made with modern advantages”. This has 
been achieved at last—and this new edi- 
tion, if anything even above the high 
standard of reproduction we have come 
to expect from the Phaidon Press, proves 
how right Sir Eric was to regret its ab- 
sence. The new photographs taken by 
Mr. Percy Hennel with consummate skill, 
reproduced on a large scale, with many 
excellent details both in black and white 
and in colour, make this a magnificent 
volume, which anyone with a taste for 
medieval art will hardly be able to resist 
buying. The publisher’s claim in the 
blurb that “this volume is designed to fill 
the long-felt need for a definitive book on 

a unique pictorial record of medieval 

history” is further supported by having 

assembled under the general editorship of 

Sir Frank Stenton an eminent body of 

scholars to write introductory essays. 

Sir Frank Stenton himself writes on the 
“Historical Background” of this famous 
embroidered strip illustrating the story of 
the Norman Conquest, emphasising the 
value of the tapestry as a primary histori- 
cal source. Professor Francis Wormald 
discusses the “Style and Design” of the 
tapestry, drawing many fresh and interest- 
ing parallels with Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script illuminations of the late Xth and 
XIth century, from his vast knowledge of 
the subject. He also draws attention to 
the research done, mainly since the war, 
which has shown how much Norman il- 
lumination of the second half of the XIth 
century was indebted to Anglo-Saxon 
sources—with the result that it has become 
even more difficult to be dogmatic about 
the vexed question whether the textile 
was designed in Normandy, or in Kent. 
Professor Wormald also contributes, at the 
end of the volume, a very useful transcrip- 
tion and translation of the inscriptions 
that accompany the scenes. Mr. G. Wing- 
field Digby writes his contribution under 
the title “Technique and Production”. 
This does indeed include a most interest- 
ing discussion of technical matters, but 
his scope is wider than his title suggests. 
He draws our attention to much compara- 
tive material in the field of figured textiles, 
especially in Scandinavia and Germany. 
This includes a very important fragment, 
a very close parallel to the Bayeux Tapestry 
in the subject matter, technique and to 
some extent in style, from Ron church, 
now preserved at Oslo University. Mr. 
Wingfield Digby then re-emphasises the 
importance of the poem written by Baudri, 
Abbot of Bourgueil (1079-1130), which 
contains an almost contemporary descrip- 
tion of the Bayeux tapestry, or one exact- 
ly like it. This description enables us to 
make a most reasonable reconstruction of 
the scenes now missing from the end of 
the tapestry. (Mr. Gibbs-Smith does not 
appear to believe in this possible source for 
a reconstruction of the missing scenes). Sir 
Tames Mann contributes a chapter on the 
importance of the tapestry as a source of 
our knowledge of the arms and armour 
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of the XIth century and in discussing 
each class of object, compares them to 
some actual specimens that have survived. 
Mr. John Nevinson contributes a short 
paper on the costume, which might have 
gained by fuller documentation. Mlle. 
S. Bertrand gives us an excellent and pre- 
cise account of the factual history of the 
textile since its first mention in the inven- 
tory of Bayeux Cathedral in 1476. And 
finally, Mr. C. H. Gibbs-Smith, in his 
detailed description of the plates, has a 
great deal of interesting comment to make 
on such matters as ships, costume, archi- 
tecture, etc. for which the present reviewer, 
perhaps churlishly, would have liked to see 
references, which alas, are totally absent 
in this section. 

Definitive as this publication is in many 
respects, some problems remain. If in- 
deed the tapestry was originally designed 
for Bayeux Cathedral, where we know it 
was exhibited every year on the Feast of 
Relics during the Octave of St. John in 
later centuries, why was it made such a 
curious shape—and how was its 230 ft. 
of length shown in the nave ? It would 
be interesting to know how the purely 
practical problem of its suspension was 
solved. The scene of Aelgyva and the 
Clerk still defies solution, and is its in- 
scription incomplete ? Why, in a work so 
clearly historically well informed, are some 
of the scenes in the wrong order ? And 
perhaps the most fascinating problem of 
all—who is the mysterious Thorald. He 
is singled out for especial notice by being 
the only one whose name is put between 
two lines and not placed under the top 
border. Can it really refer to the mes- 
senger from William ? The inscription 
surely, is next to its companion, and not 
next to the messenger himself, who is 
addressing Count Guy. Would not the 
name of the messenger have been written 
into the main inscriptions at the top, as 
for example the names of other ‘minor’ 
characters such as Vital or Conan? Is 
it not more likely that it refers to that 
strange little dwarf in trousers—no doubt 
an unforgettable figure at William’s court ? 

In conclusion, it must be said that we 
should be grateful to everyone connected 
with the production of such a fine volume, 
and not least to Dr. Bela Horovitz, who 
planned and initiated it, but died before 
the work was complete, and to the Pilgrim 
Trust, whose aid made its publication pos- 
sible at such a comparatively low cost. 

Peter E. LAsKo. 


THE ARTS OF THE MING 
DYNASTY. Oriental Ceramic Society, 
London, 1957. 80 pp., 104 plates. 
llin.x9in. £3/3/-. 


It was felt by many of the visitors to the 
Exhibition of Arts of the Ming Dynasty 
recently held in London that, having regard 
to the brief duration of the exhibition, a 
permanent record worthy of this important 
event should be produced and made 
available to a much wider public than was 
possible during the four weeks that the 
exhibition was in progress. In the result 
this descriptive and fully illustrated cata- 
logue was prepared and issued. 

The Exhibition was organized by the 
Arts Council in conjunction with the 
Oriental Ceramic Society and every item 
was examined and authenticated by the 
highly expert committee drawn from 
members of the Society. 
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It is only during the last two or three 
decades that any serious attempt has been 
made to distinguish and chronicle the 
differing features which mark the several 
stages in development of style and tech- 
nique during the Ming period. A begin- 
ning was made by Hobson as early as 1915 
in respect of porcelain but the process has 
been carried much further in other direc- 
tions by Sir Harry Garner and others and 
is admirably summed up in this catalogue 
especially in the grouping of cloisonné 
enamel and lacquer. 

Thus the Catalogue, containing as it 
does prefatory essays by Sir Harry Garner 
(Introduction, cloisonné enamel and 
lacquer), Basil Gray (Paintings, printing 
and textiles), Arthur Lane (Ceramics) and 
Professor Hansford (Carvings in Jade, 
Ivory, Rhinoceros Horn and Bamboo) 
constitutes an authentic record of a re- 
markable artistic event, an entirely reliable 
work of reference and one which should 
be in the hands of every appreciator of the 
art of the great Ming dynasty. 

E. E. BLUETT. 


THE BEGINNING OF CHRISTIAN 
ART. By D. Tarsot-Rice. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 42s. 


PROFESSOR TALBOT-RICE’S_ unrivalled 
knowledge of Byzantine and Islamic art 
and archaeology studied at first hand from 
the Near East to Rome, Ravenna, Aachen 
and the British Isles, places him in the 
position of the highest authority on the 
subject of this book, in which he examines 
and analyses the various political influ- 
ences and spiritual ideals that went to the 
making of the world’s great masterpieces 
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of Christian art. He shows what was the 
legacy of each race and culture, and how 
it was taken over and developed in the 
service of the Christian faith. He recog- 
nises three principal styles which 
characterise the first centuries of Christian 
art; these he names the Picturesque 
Style, the Expressionist Style, and the 
Neo-Attic Style. And the reader of his 
book will find these categories, with which 
no one will seriously quarrel, a useful 
rough guide to the type, locality and 
period of the art under consideration. 
Professor Talbot-Rice traces the evolu- 
tion of these three main types with a 
wealth of supporting evidence that is truly 
amazing ; and the many excellent plates, 
a few in colour, appropriately illustrate 
his text. The book is indeed a mine of 
useful knowledge, as well as a beacon of 
illumination. 
VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


MEISSNER PORZELLAN DES ACHT- 
ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS, 
1710-1750. Photography by Johannes 
Widman. Text and Research by Ingelore 
Handt and Hilde Rakebrand. VEB 
Verlag der Kunst, Dresden. pp. 47 
plus 120 pages of half-tone blocks. 
£2 16s. 6d. 

IT is one of the major tragedies of our time 

that political differences have been allowed 

to affect the interchange of information on 
art and letters. The appearance of this 

handsomely produced book at so low a 

price from behind the Iron Curtain is, 

therefore, particularly to be welcomed. 
Some of the more important German 
sources—Hofmann is an honourable ex- 
ception—are written in a style which is 
difficult and tedious for any but the bi- 
lingual. The present authors write lucid- 
ly and clearly, and the book is an easy 
and pleasant introduction to the most 
important period of Meissen production. 
Dresden suffered severely during the 

War, and the authors record the very 

serious loss of the well-known yellow 

ground vase signed by Horoldt which will 
now be known only from the illustrations 
of Zimmermann and others, but it is some 
small measure of compensation that a vase 
in process of cleaning by a Dresden 
restorer in 1952 was found to bear the 
signature : 

J. G. Horoldt fec. 
Meissen. 17 Augusti 1726. 

This important discovery has a powder- 

blue ground with chinoiseries in the style 

of the Héroldt engravings and indianische 

Blumen in reserved panels, together with 

Chinese figures and the Monogram of 

Augustus with his Coat of Arms in gold 

over the blue ground (Plates 36/37). 

The authors comment on the chinoiser- 
ies ascribed to Adam Friedrich von 

Lowenfinck, and it seems evident that doubt 

is growing in Germany, as well as further 

West, on the correctness of some of these 

attributions. In the factory list of painters 

of 1731 von Léwenfinck is described as a 

painter of coloured flowers (Jn bunden 

Bluhmen), and his apprenticeship still 

had three years to run. The chinoiseries 

usually attributed to him seem to me to 
be better dated around 1730, but, even if 
they are later, they are very mature pro- 
ductions for an apprentice. 
The book is superbly illustrated in 
black and white by Johannes Widmann. 
GEORGE SAVAGE. 
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The Conservation 
of Antiquities and 


Works of Art 


Treatment, Repair, and 
Restoration 


H. J. PLENDERLEITH 


‘The book deals with everything from 
gold and enamel objects, found at Ur of 
the Chaldees, to prints and drawings, glass 
and ivory, the Elgin marbles and Toledo 
blades; moreover it explains why such 
and such a treatment is necessary and 
exactly how it can be carried out. I 

know no other so comprehensive and so 
practical .. , " ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS Illustrated 63s. net 


The Sculpture of 
Donatello 


H. W. JANSON 


Incorporating the Notes and Photographs 
of the late J}ENO LANYI 


Dr Jené Lanyi died at sea during the 
Second World War. His notes on 
Donatello and his magnificent collection 
of new photographs of this great sculptor’s 
works were handed over to Professor 
Janson by Mrs Lanyi-Mann, with the 
request that he publish them in whatever 
form he considered suitable, and these 
two volumes are the result. They provide 
full visual documentation for every facet 
of Donatello’s art. 512 collotype plates 
Two volumes £16 net (Princeton University 
Pre f ‘) 


The Diaries of 
John Ruskin 


Volume II: 1848-1873 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS 
and the late J. H. WHITEHOUSE 


This is the second of three volumes which 
will cover the years from 1835 to 1887; 
they are based on original manuscripts. 
‘Had these Diaries had no other interest 
to me, I should have welcomed them for 
the reproductions of Ruskin’s exquisite 
drawing now scattered in two continents. 
Whatever his defects he could certainly 
draw.’ SIR JOHN SQUIRE in the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Illustrated 
70s. net 


The Shape of 
Content 


BEN SHAHN 


. . comes as a breath of fresh air 
dispersing some of the fog which obscures 
both the pleasure of seeing art and the 
vision of the artist himself . . . . to read it 
is to achieve the sudden opening of doors 
in the mind. Surely the most satisfying 
of intellectual experiences.” ART NEWS 
AND REVIEW Illustrated (Harvard 
University Press) 32s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE DIARIES OF JOHN RUSKIN 
1848-1873. Selected and edited by 
Joan Evans and John Howard White- 
house. Oxford University Press. 70s. 

CLosE study of Ruskin by a widely in- 

formed art historian is strangely overdue. 

Dr. Joan Evans explained too modestly in 

the introduction to her biography, pub- 

lished in 1954, that her “chief qualifica- 
tion for writing a life of Ruskin” was 
being “privileged, through the generosity 

of Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse (d. 1955), 

the owner of the manuscripts, to collabor- 

ate with him in editing Ruskin’s Diaries’. 

The diaries are fragmentary—partly 
because much was destroyed by John 
Ruskin (1819-1900) as being too intimate 
—but they furnish valuable clues to an 
understanding of the man, the writer, and 
the artist. 

The first of three projected volumes 
spanned the period 1835-1847, starting 
with the wonderfully precocious travel 
journal which he kept at the age of six- 
teen. This second volume, 1848-1873, 
embraces crucial years in Ruskin’s career: 
most of his finest achievements as a writer, 
nearly all his first period as Slade Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, his abortive marriage, 
and all but the last act in the tragedy of 
Rose La Touche which contributed so 
heavily to his final breakdown. Although 
there is no intimate revelation of emotional 
disturbances which progressively destroyed 
his mind, the diaries register recurrent 
waves of depression. The entry for 12th 
September, 1870, seems to epitomize the 
tragic paradox of his long life: “Strange 
how much I have to enjoy and cannot 
enjoy it”. 

It would be futile to venture on detailed 


4 cLO 


comments with a view to illustrating such 
a range of interests, personal contacts, 
and travels. The diaries proved useful to 
Ruskin when he came to write his 
Praeterita. Half-tone illustrations from 
drawings by Ruskin exhibit the high 
standard of reproduction now attainable 
by that process. 

There seems to be no end to the abun- 
dance of this unhappy genius, so rich 
except in felicity. The entry for 13th 
October, 1851 (page 474), describing a 
handsome Venetian giant’s rollicking en- 
counter with a group of scallywags near the 
Rialto, suggests that Ruskin was capable of 
writing a marvellous travelogue. The pas- 
sage is, alas, too long to be quoted here. 

MONTAGUE WEEKLEY. 


AUTOMATA: A Historical and Tech- 
nological Study. By ALFRED CHAPUIS, 
EDMOND Droz (trans: Alec Reid). 
B. T. Batsford Ltd. 10 gns. 


THE artist-collector and the scientist- 
collector are as likely to collide over amus- 
ing trivia as over more serious objects. 
The original owners of a bird in a gilded 
cage, a walking-talking doll, a musical 
snuff box, probably did not stop to 
philosophise about the confluence of art 
and technology which they represented, 
but were content to let them decorate their 
lives without question. These devices can 
still indulge our twin senses of decorative 
and functional fitness, and teach a lesson 
to those designers of the machines we have 
to live with who give us geometry instead 
of grace. 

Chapuis traces the history of automata 
from the primitive articulated dolls of the 
earliest civilizations, through the elaborate 
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by David Livingstone-Learmonth | 


This is a beautiful book on a 
beautiful subject, with text written 
by a recognised authority who is 


not afraid to criticise either horse 


With 4colour and % gravure plates 


42s. net. 
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temple mechanisms of Hero of Alexandria, 
the clocks, mechanical animals, mechani- 
cal musicians and draughtsman, fair- 
ground deceptions, of past centuries, to 
the present day. The tests of excellence 
were twofold. It must work; it must 
please the eye. Chapuis’ text is chiefly 
concerned with function. His illustrations, 
other than those showing mechanisms, are 
enough to show how often some silly toy 
was a delight to possess. The last 
chapters, on modern automata, describe 
the “robots” of the present century, 
creatures made hideous because their 
makers have fallen between two stools. 
The older pseudo-human automata were 
clothed like real people, decently disguised 
as civilized. The tin-can exhibition robot 
is pretending to be something it is not, a 
substitute for the whole of a human being. 
It is therefore outside the line of scientific 
development. The truly scientific partial 
substitutes for human labour, of hand and 
mind, are not made to imitate outward 
forms any more than an aeroplane is made 
to flap feathered wings. We have not had 
many examples of automatic toys designed 
by artists making use of the newer scienti- 
fic discoveries (in electronics for example). 
A reading of this new book, which shows 
how automaton-making did advance with 
technical knowledge, may inspire some 
modern designer to give us new frivolous 
delights. The future historian of science 
will then be as much in the debt of an 
electronic Fabergé as the historian of art. 
It is a great pity that so beautifully 
produced a book has no index, either of 
subiect matter or names, and that there is 
no list of the 488 text-illustrations. 
FRANK GREENAWAY. 
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EDVARD MUNCH : WOMAN AND 
EROS. By Arve Moen. Forlaget 
Norsk Kunstreproduksjon, Oslo. 75s. 

THIS perceptive volume is devoted to the 

place of women and sex in the art of 

the great Norwegian Expressionist Edvard 

Munch. Everyone familiar with his 

work will have noticed the obsession with 

sexual themes which runs through his 

paintings and prints of about 1890-1908, 

as it does through the work of such of his 

contemporaries as Strindberg, Rops and 

Rodin. (It is surely no accident that the 

discoveries of Freud were made in the early 

1900’s). Munch’s attitude to women was 

not only intense but extremely complex, a 

love-hate relationship ; the awakening of 

the strange forces of sex leading to brief 

moments of physical union, followed by a 

struggle for domination, jealousy and then 

parting. He sees man in his works as 
ensnared by woman, whose hair symbolic- 
ally entwines him, or even as the victim of 

a woman-vampire whose kiss drains out 

his blood and vitality. 

Mr. Moen has very plausibly traced the 
origins of this conflict in Munch’s life at 
the time: on the one hand, his association 
with advanced Bohemian circles where free 
love was the accepted standard of con- 
duct (Munch had a number of intense 
affairs but never married), on the other the 
narrow Puritan atmosphere of his home. 
The increasing tension brought about by 
a series of unhappy experiences culmin- 
ated in 1908 in a serious breakdown and 
he spent eight months in a Copen- 
hagen sanitorium. But more fortunate 
than Van Gogh, he was able to come to 
terms with his neurosis ; the later portraits 
reflect his new-found objectivity. 
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It remains to be said that this book is 
very handsomely produced, with a large 
number of illustrations, including thirteen 


in colour. RONALD ALLEY. 
SIMONE MARTINI. By GIOVANNI 
PACCAGNINI. Heinemann. 6 gns. 


SIMONE MankrTINI with his clear-cut forms, 
his gold backgrounds and sonorous col- 
ouring is an artist whose work lends itself 
to reproduction in colour. Today so many 
lavishly produced books are published with 
colour plates that are in fact deceptive and 
texts which at best can be described as 
meagre that one tends to regard any such 
book with suspicion. That this is unne- 
cessary is proved by the present volume. 
Although a translation it has been printed 
in Italy. This has been superbly done. 
Furthermore the arrangement is sensible ; 
each page of the text, which combines the 
detailed analysis of particular pictures with 
a preparedness to consider the wider prob- 
lems raised by Simone Martini’s work in a 
way which would have delighted W6lfflin, 
is faced by a colour plate. Then come de- 
tailed historical and critical notes, accom- 
panied by black and white illustrations. 
There are 42 colour plates and 90 more in 
black and white. 

Simone Martini’s place in the history of 
Italian painting is of the utmost interest. 
He was comparatively speaking widely 
travelled and to the influence of Duccio he 
added that of Giotto and Giovanni Pisano, 
while he himself exerted a powerful in- 
fluence not only in his native Siena, but 
far beyond her borders and especially in 
Avignon and Naples. Yet his followers 
failed to grasp the essentials of his great- 
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ness. They noted the outward trappings, 
the general impression created by his 
work, and imitated his mannerisms, but 
like Botticelli’s followers they failed to 
reproduce the magic of his line, nor could 
they capture the splendour of his colour. 


Simone Martini was above all a painter 
who joined an exceptional feeling for grace 
and the elegant to a deep seriousness, that 
nevertheless falls below the spiritual depth 
of Giotto or Duccio. He was at his best 
when painting individual figures, or scenes 
in which he could express his feeling for 

geantry. In them he combines an as- 
ionishingly sharp eye for detail, as in his 
painting of the encampment to the right 
of the fresco of Guidoriccio da Fogliano 
in the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena 
(pl. XXXVIII in the present book), 
with that appreciation of sensuous beauty 
so characteristic of Sienese painting. But 
if this were all, he would not quite be the 
great artist he in fact is. What he also 
expresses in certain figures is a steadfast- 
ness tempered with a degree of optimism 
that suggests the Renaissance rather than 
the Middle Ages. For, despite all his de- 
light in the glitter of the world, he sensed 
something of that comprehension of man’s 
infinite potentialities that is a hallmark of 
the Renaissance. 


Unfortunately his work is inadequately 
represented in this country. There is 
nothing by him in any public collection in 
London. But the Walker Art Gallery 
owns his exquisite little “Holy Family” 
and the Fitzwilliam Museum has his three 
superb figures of the Archangel Michael 
and Saints Augustine and Ambrose. 
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A NEW BOOK READY IN JUNE 


with 249 photographs 


The Netsuke of Japan 


illustrating History, Legends, 
Folklore & Customs 


by EGERTON RYERSON 


Member of Council, Japan Society of London 


This authoritative book provides what has not been 
readily available before—knowledge of the fables, 
folklore and customs of old Japan essential to the 
identification, appreciation and enjoyment of the 
netsuke, as indeed it is of all forms of Japanese art. 
The author, an expert photographer, has illustrated 
his text with a wonderful series of 249 photographs 
of netsuke from many collections. 


35s. net. 
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THE 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 
Grosvenor House 


June 11th to 26th (Except Sundays) 


Ce. 


Elizabethan Communion Cup, 1561. Maker’s mark: sun in 
splendour. Height 7} ins. 
Bracher and Sydenham Ltd. Stand No. 23 








German carved Ivory Tankard with gilt mounts. Late 
XVIIth century. From the Victor Rothschild Collection. 
Height 19 ins. 


M. Hakim. Stand No. 52 





Charles II Tankard and Cover, 

1674. Engraved with a Coat of 

Arms. Maker’s mark: IS (see 

Jackson, Vol. II, p. 141). Height 
54 inches. 


Garrard & Co. Ltd. 
Stand No. 50 


A pair of George III Tea Caddies 
and Covers, by Edward Aldridge, 
1766. Height 7 ins. The caddies 
are contained in a silver-mounted 


rosewood case. 


Wartski Ltd. Stand No. 30 








Florentine Gothic Altar Frontal of biue velvet. c. 1450. 
5 ft. 7 ins. x 2 ft. 6 ins. 


Arditti and Mayorcas Stand No. 92 


4 

Senna Rug, on ivory ground 
with the main border in rust 
colour. 6 ft. x 4 ft. 2 ins. 


C. John Stand No. 32 
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Ghiordes Prayer Rug, double 

column niche in red with 

sprays of hyacinth and stylised 

bird motifs at top. 5 ft. 4 ins. 
x 4 ft. 7 ins. 


The Vigo Art Galleries 
Stand No. 60 
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Terracotta Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. Possibly a model 
for the bronze portrait by Roubiliac, mentioned in the 1762 
sale catalogue of Roubiliac’s works. 


Alfred Spero Stand No. 20 


Early Irish Fruit Bowl, c. 1780. Height 8 ins. Bureau, veneered in pollard yew. 
Cecil Davis Ltd. Stand No. 4 Randolph of Baldock Stand No. 37 
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JAN VAN GOYEN. River Scene with a Ferry, Cattle and 
Fishing Boats. Signed and dated 1635. From the Augerstein 
Collection. Panel 16} x 26 ins. 


Leger Galleries Stand No. 24 








Attributed to ARTHUR DEVIS. Portrait of Mr. Weston, 
son of the Bishop of Exeter. Canvas, 36 x 28 ins. 


Charles Woollett and Son Stand No. 22 
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JAN ASSELYN. Landscape. Signed. GEORGE WEBSTER. H.M.S. Genoa off 
Canvas, 16 x 20 ins. From the Count Deal. Signed and dated 1826. 
Czernin Collection. Vienna. Canvas, 22 x 27 ins. 


Alfred Brod Stand No. 42 The Parker Gallery Stand No. 80 





CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


DELFTWARES 


To differentiate between the pottery made in Holland and 
that made in England at the turn of the XVII/XVIIIth cen- 
turies is not always a simple matter. The sterling test is that 
of the softness of the ‘body’ of the article, for the Dutch potters 
used a type of clay that did not result in such a hard substance 
when it was fired, and the unglazed parts are found generally 
to crumble more easily than on English specimens. Past gen- 
erations of collectors and dealers have contributed to the worn 
edges of much old pottery in applying this test, and more than 
one dish or bowl has been chipped deliberately to expose the 
earthenware beneath the hard glaze. 

Stylistic grounds are often insufficiently divergent for judg- 
ments to be based on them ; for there is no doubt that Dutch 
potters, along with many other craftsmen, followed in the 
lengthy train of William of Orange subsequent to 1688. Thus, 
joiners and cabinet-makers, potters and painters, born in Holland 
and trained there, came to England and slowly assimilated the 
prevailing decorative styles with their own, and also modified 
their methods of working to accord with those in use here. 
Conversely, they taught the majority of English craftsmen with 
whom they came in contact some of the fashionable Continental 
styles. It is all too often a matter of great difficulty to tell 
whether veneered walnut furniture of the William and Mary 
period (or of the following reign of Queen Anne) was made 
on one shore of the North Sea or the other, and it is similarly 
not easy to recognise whether some pieces of tin-glazed earthen- 
ware were made in England or in Holland. 

The dish illustrated on this page is obviously from a Dutch 
hand. The initials with which it is inscribed, “ K.M.”, stand 
for Konigin Maria, the consort of William of Orange, and 
eldest child of James II. A lady whose popularity was as 
great in Holland as it was in England, and whose love of 
pottery and porcelain was notorious in her lifetime. 

Lord Macaulay penned one of his typically satirical para- 
graphs on this lady when writing of Hampton Court Palace: 
“Mary acquired at the Hague a taste for the porcelain of China, 
and amused herself by forming at Hampton a vast collection 
of hideous images, and of vases on which houses, trees, bridges 
and mandarins were depicted in outrageous defiance of all the 
laws of perspective. The fashion, a frivolous and inelegant 
fashion it must be owned, which was thus set by the amiable 
queen, spread fast and wide. In a few years, almost every 
great house in the kingdom contained a museum of these 
grotesque baubles’’. 


A few pieces remain today at Hampton Court in evidence 
of the Royal passion of 250 years ago, but it is to be wished 
that the collection had not been dispersed. It must surely 
have contained a great number of pieces of outstanding interest 
at the present time. As it is, we must be grateful that Queen 
Mary introduced this “frivolous and inelegant fashion” that 
has been followed for so long, and that shows no signs what- 
soever of being forsaken. 


LONDON CHINA DEALERS—II 


Continued below is a further extract of the names of china 
dealers and others in allied trades, taken from the pages of 
The New Complete Guide to .. . The City of London, pub- 
lished in 1783. The first part of the list was reorinted in the 
May issue of APOLLO. 


HARDESS, Mantz, 

and Co. potsellers St. Catharine’s 
HARDY, Daniel chinaman 9, High Holborn 
HARLING, John chinaman 151, Strand 
HEWSON, Wm. chinaman 86, Aldgate without 


HEWSON, William chinaman 
HILLCOCK, Robert chinaman 


388, Strand 
35, Bishopsgate witheut 


HODGSON and 

Donaldson china mer. 27, Cheapside 
HOLLINS and Staffordshire 

Chatterley potters 3, Budge row 





Delft dish painted in colours with a portrait of Queen Mary. 
Diameter: 137 ins. 


HUSSEY, Wm. chinaman 5, Portugal str. 


Clare market 


LAGGATT, Philip chinaman Great Newport str. 


Long Acre 

LAMBDEN, Francis chinaman 103, Fleet Street 
LAYTON, Benj. chinaman 35, Holborn 
LIVIE, John potter and Hermitage str. 

glass-seller Wapping 
MAIDMENT, Sam. chinaman 31, Bow lane 
MALDEN, John pot-seller and 

glassman 72, Wapping wall 
MARSH, John and 

Co. pot-sellers 83, Bishopsgate without 

MINNS, Peter glass and 

pot-seller 125, Whitechapel 
MORGAN, Thomas chinaman Duke street, Piccadilly 
MORRIS, John chinaman 42, Queen street 


Lincoln’s Inn fields 
250, Oxford street 
Vauxhall 


MORTLOCK, Wm. chinaman 
MOSS, George potter 
NEALE, Maidment Staffordshire 


and Bailey warehouse 8, St. Paul’s Church yard 
NEUNBURG, 

George Vander potter 75, Cornhill 
NEWBURY, Benj. chinaman 74, Fleet street 


OAKELL, Thomas pot-seller Carnaby market 

The most intriguing of the names in this list is that of 
Messrs. Hodgson and Donaldson, of Cheapside. It is tempting 
to speculate upon whether this can be John Donaldson, the 
miniaturist who painted also on porcelain. He did not die until 
1801, and while it is recorded by James Boswell that he was in 
London in 1763, there is a lack of information regarding his 
subsequent activities. He exhibited at the Free Society and 
at the Royal Academy between the years 1761 and 1791, and 
his signed work on Worcester porcelain was executed about 
1770. 

There is an interesting subtlety about the descriptions of the 
various types of dealers: chinamen, pot-sellers and china 
merchants. Over the past two centuries, the English language 
has gradually changed and words have acquired totally dif- 
ferent meanings from those they once bore. Often, we can 
do no more than guess at what they once meant. It would 
appear that a chinaman was a seller of good-class wares, and 
a pot-seller handled a commoner description of articles. China 
merchants, of whom Hodgson and Donaldson are the sole 
representatives on this page, would seem to imply a wholesale 
trade rather than a retail one. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


The following are some of the more important sales to be held 
during June: — 


Curistiz’s. June 4th. English and Continental Silver, including 
a fine George I wine fountain by Thomas Farrer, 1721, a fine octagonal 
pear-shaped tea-kettle, stand, and lamp by Matthew Cooper, 1721, a 
Charles II Silvergilt rosewater dish chased with the Royal Crown and 
rose, a set of four William II candlesticks by Anthony Nelme, 1701, 
a pair of fine sauce boats and ladles by Paul de Lamerie, 1740 and 1749, 
a fine George II two-handled cup and cover by Edward Feline, 1734, 
some fine pieces of rococo silver in pristine state, and a small group 
of continental pieces including a Dutch beaker and an Estonian 
tankard. June 6th. Paintings and Drawings mainly of the British 
School of the XIXth century from the Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port 
Sunlight. The unusually fine flower piece by Fantin-Latour was 
illustrated in our last issue. June 9th. Oriental Porcelain, Jade, and 
Ivory Carvings, including a large ivory figure of Lan Ts‘ai-Ho, and 
a series of elegant figures of Japanese geishas. June 23rd. Objects 
of Art and Vertu, and Miniatures, including examples by John 
Smart, George Engleheart, Nathaniel Hone, Andrew Plimer and 
others, and a collection of Continental XVIIIth century and Empire 
gold boxes. June 26th. Important English and Continental Furniture 
and Works of Art. In addition to the pieces from the Chatsworth 
Collection mentioned below, this sale includes some exceedingly fine 
small pieces of French furniture—a Louis XVI upright marquetry 
secretaire by L. Boudin, a traditional Louis XV/XVI marquetry com. 
mode, a Louis XV marquetry oval table, an unusual pair of Regency 
rosewood secretaire bookcases. The English furniture includes an 
important pair cf Chippendale walnut armchairs illustrated in R. W. 
Symons’ Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks, a fine Chip- 
pendale mahogany knee-hole sidetable, also some good tapestry panels 
and textiles. June 27th. Important Old and Modern Pictures and 
Drawings. Following the Chatsworth pictures this sale includes a 
Saint Peter delivered from Prison by Adam Elsheimer, a full-length 
portrait by Gainsborough of the Duke of Gloucester, a Portrait of a 
Young Lady by Sir Thomas Lawrence, a Medor and Angelica in a 
Landscape by Blanchard, a Musical Party by Pieter de Hooch, works 
by Jan Brueghel, J. B. Pater, Salvator Rosa, Pellegrini, P. de Koninck, 
and among the moderns, by Fantin-Latour, Corot, Courbet, Tissot 
and Derain. July Ist. Chinese Porcelain, including a fine collection 
of XVIIth and XVIIIth century enamelled wares, and among the few 
pieces of earlier date an important northern Sung celadon funereal 
vase and cover from the Eumorfopoulos collection. 

The last week in June and the first two days in July will be 
devoted to the sale of a wonderful cross-section of pictures and works 
of art from the Chatsworth Collection. Separate catalogues are being 
issued for the silver, pictures and books. The following is a selection 
of some of the principle pieces. June 25th. Silver, including 
a superb Louis XIV silvergilt toilet-service of fifteen pieces, c. 1685, 
similar in form and decoration to the well known Lennox-love service, 
a magnificent William III silvergilt rosewater ewer and dish by Pierre 


Harache, 1697, a Charles II silvergilt porringer and cover, 1667, 
several fine sets of dishes and plates, some massive early XIXth 
century pieces by Paul Storr and others, and smaller early Georgian 
pieces by famous makers, June 26th. Furniture and Bronzes, in- 
cluding an important suite of George II walnut furniture covered in 
Fulham tapestry of exceptional brilliance, three Renaissance bronzes, 
and a Venetian enamelled glass goblet dating from the last quarter of 
the XVth century. June 27th. Pictures, including the Marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche by Andrea Schiavone, a Madonna and Child by 
Parmigianino, a Madonna and Child with St. John by Francesco 
Salviati, a Susanna and the Elders by Guercino, two Landscapes by 
Salvator Rosa, and perhaps finest of all a head of St. Judas Thaddeus 
by Vandyck. June 30th. Books, including important English works 
of the XVth to XVIIth centuries, French poetry, romances and 
chronicles, fine bindings, early printing and books printed on vellum. 
July Ist. Chinese Porcelain including two brilliantly enamelled 
famille noire vases. 

SOTHEBY'S. June 17th. An Important Collection of French Glass 
Paperweights. June 19th. Important English and Continental 
Silver and Plate including an important set of four Queen Anne 
wall sconces each for four lights, made by John Bonington for William 
2nd Earl and titular Duke of Powis, and his wife Mary Preston, an 
Elizabeth I cup and cover, 1590, a Charles I tankard, 1660, a Charles 
II tankard with chinoiserie decoration, 1683, pairs and sets of James 
II, Queen Anne and George I table candlesticks, a James II beaker, 
1682, Another, Exeter, 1705, a Queen Anne coffee pot by Samuel 
Wastall, 1703, a pair of George II candelabra by William Cate, 
1756, and also a German rose water ewer and dish, Breslau, c. 1720, 
and other fine Continental pieces. June 25th. Fine Old Master 
Paintings from the Cook Collection, sold by order of Sir Francis Cook, 
Bt., and the Trustees of the Cook Collection, including The Altarpiece 
of Giuliano de Neri by Giovanni del Biondo, The Madonna and 
Child by Giovanni Mansueti, The Pieta by Ludovico Mazzolino, The 
Pentecost from the Workshop of Sandro Botticelli, The Annunciation 
by Ercole Grandi, a double portrait by Jacopo Bassano, St. Bonaven- 
tura by Valdes Leal, Venus and Adonis by Nicolas Poussin, Portrait 
of a Lady by William Hogarth, Portrait of a Man by Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, a portrait of a Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
by Frans Pourbus, The Holy Family by Sir Peter Paul Rubens and 
Assistants, A River Landscape by Paul Potter, A Farmhouse at the 
Bend of a River by Adam Pynacker, An Extensive Landscape by Jan 
Asselyn, A Still Life by Jan Weenix, and other important examples 
from English, French, Dutch, Flemish, Italian and Spanish Schools. 
June 24th. Chinese Ceramics, Early Bronzes, Jades, Hardstones and 
Works of Art including a pair of Cheng Te fine dragon bowls, a 
Ming seated figure of Kuan Yin, The Maternal, a pair of Ming 
coloured saucer dishes, a rare Ming red lacquer picnic box, “famille- 
rose” and armorial porcelain, and an elaborately carved dark-green 
jade bowl. July 2nd. Important Old Master Paintings and Drawings, 
and Pictures from the English School, including eight drawings on 
vellum of the School of Fra Angelico, a Flemish early XVth century 
silver-point drawing, three Canaletto drawings, an important landscape 
by Boucher, two landscapes by Constable, a View in a Town by 
Jan van der Heyden, and Harvesters Resting by Wouwermans. 





Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 


27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 


21 RYDER STREET, S.W.| 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 


DRIAN GALLERY 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 


26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 


148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


FORES LTD. 


123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAYfair 5319 


FROST & REED, LTD. 


41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


259 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 
Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 

Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
(Continued on page 260) 





Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 





Gallery Specialities 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. ae 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 
E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. Old and Modern Masters 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHitehall 8665 
PAUL LARSEN Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1! 
LEGGATT BROS. a ee : 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.I English Paintings of the XVillth and XIXth Centuries 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD 
e s : XIXth h Painti 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W. th and XXth Century French Paintings 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.I| TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY Modern French Masters 1850-1950 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.! Opening 19th June until 30th September 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.! 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WEStern 2647 


GALERIE PIERRE MONTAL Mayfair 2496 -_ 
Paint d he XIXth 
|4 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.| aintings and Drawings of the XIXth and XXth Century 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. hitless. 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 

ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 

WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.! by the Finest Masters 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APoLLO MAGAZINE, LimITep, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS Ltp., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 
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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 





Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 





The one Comprehensive Collection 
cf Quality Antiques in Scotland 


wise 


fe 


ES 








1 
4 
A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Wig Stand in fine original 
preservation. Diameter of top 11 inches, height 294 inches. 
{ 
| 
| 
A fine Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany double Corner 
Cupboard with shaped astragal door above and panelled door 
below. Extreme height 6 feet 8} inches, width 33 inches. 
An Antique eighteenth century Corner Chair with rather 
unusual back. 
4 
A very pretty Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Card Table on simple 
A very fine Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Arm Chair with square tapered legs. Width 36 inches, depth when closed 18 inches, height 
beautifully shaped back and open arms. 29 inches. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD 
XIX & XX Century 
EUROPEAN MASTERS 


Nature morte au faiences blanches, 1908 Canvas ; 35 x 453 inches. VLAMINCK 


Paintings - Drawings - Sculpture, by 


ARCHIPENKO, BONNARD, BOUDIN, BRAQUE, CEZANNE, CHAGALL, COURBET, DAUBIGNY, 
DEGAS, DERAIN, DUFY, ENSOR, GRIS, GROMAIRE, INGRES, JAWLENSKY, KANDINSKY, KLEE 
KOKOSCHKA, LEGER, LEMMEN, LEPINE, MARQUET, MATISSE, MOORE, MORISOT, PICASSO, 
PISSARRO, RAFFAELLI, RENOIR, RODIN, ROUAULT, SEGONZAC, SEURAT, SIGNAC, SISLEY, 
SOUTINE, DE STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, VILLON, VLAMINCK, VUILLARD. 


June — July 


Fully illustrated catalogue—14 colour plates: 15/- (U.S.A. $3.00 including postage) 


17—18 Old Bond Street, London W1 


Hyde Park 6195/6 Cables: Bondarto 




















